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“Because my nerves 
were troubling me, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Nowadays most everything seems to be caused by 
‘nerves’. But what causes them? That’s what I asked when 
I started getting jumpy and irritable and not sleeping well. 


“One answer I learned from my doctor: too much coffee. 
He explained that some people just can’t always take the 
caffein in coffee. It irritates their nervous systems. He sug- 
gested I start drinking Postum because it’s caffein-free. 

“I followed his advice, doubtfully at first, I admit. But 
now I’m convinced. My ‘nerves’ have disappeared; my dis- 
position’s better—all since I began drinking Postum. Why 
don’t you try rich, hearty Postum? You’ll like it, too!” 





is 100% coffee-free 


A prod».ct of General Foods 
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There’s lots of room in the new cars of The Forward Look! New 
body designs give extra head and leg room—especially in rear seats. In 
comfort too—you get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation! 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 





out the difference great engineering makes. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You too can enjoy your later 
years, with freedom from many 
worries, through partici- 
in the Presbyterian An- 





money 
pation 
nuities Plan. 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 
you live. 

ALL THIS WITH 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 


limit. 

Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N Y 


tom interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being—_______ 
month dey yeor 
At present |! om most interested in 
(CD Beerd of National Missions 
[LD Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations 
(0 Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Nome... 
PD sa caseciinsinntssintncsistestbidinkbadabincitestiiatdaiical 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
‘Malik of the United Nations’ 


« A challenge comes to us in the article 
on Charles Malik in the January 1 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Years ago Dr. 
Malik told us here in the United States 
that the world does not need our gadgets 
but that it needs the moral and spiritual 
values which are our heritage. He has 
repeatedly stated that need of the world, 
and again we hear his prophetic voice.... 

We feel helpless before the magnitude 
of the challenge. We must do some- 
thing; but what can we do? Fundamen- 
tally the answer must be found in indi- 
vidual lives. If we who love Christ will 
try, with renewed devotion, to be like 
him—humbly, quietly, without many 
words and without discouragement—we 
can prove in our lives, in our homes, in 
our communities, and in our country that 
his religion is not too hard, that men can 
live in his way. 

There are so many of us that we can 
find again for our land the moral and 
spiritual values which are our heritage. 

—Mrs, James H. Nico. 
Ithaca, New York 


« ...I [once] had the privilege of being 
a student in Dr. Malik’s class at the 
American University of Beirut. ...The 
picture which Mr. Fleming paints is 
most vivid in its portrayal of Dr, Malik 
in action. It brought back to my mind a 
clear image of how Dr. Malik used to 
conduct our class. It was always more in 
the form of a conversation than a lec- 
ture. He never used notes, only the 
book we were studying (Plato’s Repub- 
lic). Often he would stop and stare at 
the floor for a long period (as author 
Fleming describes), reflecting about 
what he had said. Thinking is his life. 
He lives in order to think and thinks in 


order to live.... —PHitiep FERGUSON 
Princeton, New Jersey 


‘The Church and 


International Relations’ 

« I read with interest Clifford Earle’s 
article on the Church and social issues 
[P.L., January 15, 1959]. I “amen” his 
major thesis one hyndred per cent. The 
full gospel must include what is called 
the “social gospel.” If it doesn’t it is an 
emasculated gospel. 

On some matters, more controversial 
than others, however, there is difficulty 
in speaking, because we have less clear 
light for conscience. Such is the case 
with atomic testing, missile production, 
space exploration, I agree it is folly to 
make weapons of mass destruction, but 


have we a clear alternative at presen? 

Won't we run the risk of Russia, 
blackmail if we lag far behind? Won; 
weaker nations feel their insecurity jj 
the democratic fold? If we fall far be. 
hind in the conquest of space, won't the 
Communist ideology be able to sell 
self as the “wave of the future” to unde. 
developed nations? Can we afford this 

I would like some discussion on this 
Is the thinking of military strength x 
deterrence wholly wrong at this stag 


of history? —H. RicHarp Rasmussoy 


Minister, University Presbyterian Chura 
West Lafayette, Indian 


« ... Although Dr. Earle says tha 
“persons of sense” want the churches ty 
speak on international relations, I am 
one of a number of Presbyterians who 
would prefer the counsel of Eisenhower 
and Dulles to that of Earle... when it 
comes to international affairs, and I be. 
lieve that we have some degree of sense, 


eee —Georce R. Cratc 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanic 


‘Substitute for a Bazaar’ 

« ...Not only are the Wilmington 
women engaging in a constructive min- 
istry [P.L., January 1, 1959], but they 
have found a creative way of bringing to 
an end the blight of money-raising proj- 
ects which weaken any church’s witness. 
I would appreciate knowing more about 
what other churches are doing to solve 


this problem. —Rosert L. How .anp 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Lebanon, Oregon 


Indirect “Racial Reprisal” 

« An instance of indirect “racial repri- 
sal” has come to our attention, It in 
volves a white layman engaged as mit- 
ister of music and Christian education 
in one of our churches. 

The church, because the pastor ex 
pressed his positive stand on the open- 
ness of the Christian fellowship to Chris- 
tians of any race, suffered a sharp drop 
in pledges from some of its wealthier 
members. Its budget was virtually cut in 
half. This necessitates cutting the min- 
ister of music and Christian education 
off its staff at an early date. He is cur 
rently seeking a similar position with 
another Presbyterian church. 

He is 36 years old, single, an Elder, 
and has a master’s degree from West- 
minster Choir Cdllege in conducting. He 
is not an organist and has not had 
seminary training in Christian educa 
tion. For additional information, write 
me at 830 Witherspoon Building, Phila 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

—(Rev.) H. B. Stssét 
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Meditation: Power to Rebound Richard W. Graves 


Korean Country Album Photographs by 
Despite almost unbelievable hardships, rural Raymond Provost 
people have helped make Korea the world’s 
most actively Christian nation. 


And What of the Jews? John R. Bodo 
This is something we can never forget: that 
when God saw fit to become man, he did not be- 
come a Roman or an American but a Jew. 


Ring Around the Mile-high City Mary Ann Gehres 
Until 1948, Denver had not welcomed a new 
Presbyterian church in 42 years, Since then 
Presbyterians have built ten new churches in 
the area. 


A New Kind of Ambassador 


To the colored peoples of the world Marian An- 
derson has become a symbol of American good 
will. 
Protestants Prefer Freedom in Cuba’s Revolt 
The Price of Freedom Charles C. Shaw 
Havana Welcomes a New Era Louis Petersen 
A Pastor “‘Revolutionist” Escapes Batista’s Police Rafael Cepeda 
An American Teacher Views 


Days of Terror... and Victory Lois C. Kroehler 


Protestants, Orthodox Cautious on Rome Council 


Late May Jubilee Tour Planned for Presbyterians 


Presbyterian Union: A Month of Mergers 


The Bible: Is It Still the World’s Best Seller? 


Sermons in Stone Priscilla 
We've Been Asked Floyd V. Filson 
Seen and Heard: J.B. Henry L. McCorkle 


Children’s Story: Roddy’s Run Mary E. Gross 
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THE COVER takes us to rural southern 
Korea and to what is probably the most 
typical scene there—youngsters jumping 
on the Korean version of the seesaw. 
The picture was taken by United Pres- 
byterian missionary-photographer Ray- 
mond Provost just after the Korean new 
year, when all the children receive 
bright new clothes, no matter how poor 
their family. See more of Ray Provost's 
Korean photographs starting on page 7. 


What happens when death, persecu- 
tion, and sickness strike people without 
warning? For different treatments of 
this basic subject, appropriate for the 
Lenten season which began on February 
11, read not only Korean Country Al- 
bum, but And What About the Jews?, 
page 13, by John R. Bodo, and The 
Bible Comes to Broadway, page 40, a 
picture review of J.B., the New York hit 
based on the Book of Job. 


ee ee 


Assistant Editor Eleanor Drummond 
(above), who recently celebrated her 
tenth anniversary as a P.L, staff mem- 
ber, has been an admirer of Marian An- 
derson for many years. The author of A 
New Kind of Ambassador, page 158, 
first heard Miss Anderson at a concert in 
Atlanta, Georgia, when the famous con- 
tralto had just begun her extraordinary 
career. Mrs. Drummond recalls the 
touching conclusion to the concert when 
Miss Anderson’s mother, who was in the 
audience, was introduced. “We all knew 
even then,” says Mrs. Drummond, “how 
much her mother had sacrificed to make 
Miss Anderson’s musical education pos- 
sible.” 


Brotherhood Week—Feb. 15-22. 
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MEDITATION by 


Power to 


I know how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound. (Philippians 4:12) 


_ statement of Paul’s was written 
when he was in prison, probably in 
Rome. Commenting on the apostle’s 
words, someone has said, “Paul knew 
how to abound because he had first 
learned how to rebound.” To a large de- 
gree, the key to the abounding life is 
knowing how to rebound, Life for most 
of us is composed of peaks and valleys. 
A graph of our moods would show many 
rises and depressions. Not many of us 
live permanently on the plain. 

The person whom life can never de- 
feat is the person who knows how to 
make a comeback. The Christian is not 
one who is never down; rather, the lower 
his condition, the higher he rebounds. 
This resiliency is particularly the secret 
of the man or woman who knows God. 

David is but one of the Bible's illus- 
trations of the elastic spirit. Certain of 
the Psalms seem to be ‘faithful tran- 
scripts of his experience. At one moment 
they are cries of pain and sorrow; at an- 
other they are the exultant shouts of one 
who has learned to walk on earth’s high 
places. Yet it was the same man who 
wept and who sang. David knew what 
it was to founder in the miry clay. But 
he refused to stay there, for he trusted 
in the lifting power of a gracious God 
rich in steadfast love. Clambering up 
with the help of the Lord’s outstretched 
hand, he rose again to magnificent 
heights. He had learned how to rebound. 

So it was with Elijah. Under the ju- 
niper, he had his experience of utter dis- 
but he didn’t make the 
With the 
he ex- 


couragement, 
tree his permanent address. 
help of God’s “still small voice” 
perienced a great resurgence of inner 
strength. Jeremiah was another who suf- 
fered more than an individual’s normal 
share of trouble and sorrow. Few souls 
have descended to more abysmal depths 
of despair than he. Yet few have trans- 
mitted to others more glowing promises 
of victory. Far from becoming a cynic 
embittered by life, he was surcharged 
with a message of hope. 

The apostle Paul knew indeed how 
to be abased, for he suffered periods of 


Richard W. Graves 


Rebound 


utter dejection. In Second Corinthians 
he writes, “We were so utterly, unbear. 
ably crushed that we despaired of life 
itself.” But how soon we hear him utter. 
ing a glorious paean to the God wh 
“delivered us from so deadly a peril, . ,, 
[and] he will deliver us again.” 

And our Savior—what of him? In the 
Garden we hear him, in his terrific 
struggle for himself and for us, saving 
at one moment, “Remove this cup from 

e.” But that was not the final though 
of his prayer. “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” And it was done on the cross, In 
the thick darkness of that Friday after. 
noon sounds the appalling cry of agony, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for 
saken me?” Jesus was in depths never 
plumbed by mortal man. But agony 
yielded to peace, and darkness to super. 
nal light, as the dying Redeemer uttered 
the quiet words, “Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.” 

Our depressions and defeats are of 
two kinds: those of our own making and 
those brought on us by outward circum. 
stances. Without the power to rebound, 
either can smother our spirit. When we 
have fallen into sin, there are three re- 
actions possible to us. We can make a 
supine surrender to our own ill-doing 
and stay down—like King Saul, We can 
vield ourselves to intense searing re- 
morse—like Judas Iscariot—in a revulsion 
from ourselves and our sin which onl 
plunges us deeper into despair. Or we 
can repent, heartstricken over our 
wrongdoing, and cast ourselves on the 
measureless mercy of God. Of such was 
Simon Peter—whom Jesus lifted from his 
trough of self-accusation and shame toa 
place of splendid usefulness again. 

That same trust in the healing and 
triumphant grace of God must be 
brought to bear upon those discourage 
ments and defeats we owe to circun- 
stances. For God is one who not only 
“forgives all your iniquities,” but also 
“heals all your diseases”—not necessarily 
by taking them away, but by sending 
grace by which they can be surmounted 
and even turned to good account. The 
person who walks trustfully with God 
may repeatedly be forced supine, but he 
will stretch to full height again. Ou 
Heavenly Father will meet much more 
than halfway the soul that is resilient. 
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101 for- : 
S never Two country gentlemen, wearing traditional white robes and mesh 

agony hats of family-heads, greet each other on knees, bowing forward. In- 
stead of “How do you do?” Korean custom is to inquire, “Are you living 
peacefully?” If gentlemen had not known each other, they would have 
touched foreheads to ground three times. 
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ural photographs by RayMonp Provost 

ircum- 

t only In the horror-filled years of 1950 and 1951, the tiny Republic of 
an also Korea suffered more death and destruction, relatively speaking, than 
ssarily any other nation in modern history. 

ending Four times invading and defending armies moved ponderously and 
punted powerfully across Korea’s barren, rugged terrain, tearing up the work 
t. The of centuries and twisting or throttling the lives of innocent millions. 
n God The nation’s then-largest Christian body, the Presbyterian Church of 
but he Korea, with some 400,000 members in both North and South Korea, 


My rae pee ‘ 

. Ou suffered crippling losses. Some four hundred of its nine hundred min- 
re ; : ; 

= isters were murdered by the Communists or killed in the fighting. More 

at, . than a third of its 2.250 church buildings were completely destroyed or 
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severely damaged. Almost all of its 
membership was touched by death or 
turned into refugees. Schools, hospitals, 
and were emptied, pre- 
empted, or decimated. 

Led by daring American Presbyterian 
and Methodist missionaries, the ministry 
of compassion to Korea’s millions began 
almost as soon as the fighting com- 
menced. Since 1952 non-governmental 
agencies including American Presbyte- 
rian Churches, Church World Service, 
and Lutheran World Relief have helped 
contribute more than $28,250,000 to- 
ward relief and rehabilitation work in 
Korea. By far the largest amounts have 
been contributed by American Presbyte- 
rians for their fellow worshipers and all 
others who were in need, 

Last fall a new era began for the Re- 
public of Korea. The United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency com- 
pleted its operations there, and the some 
22,000,000 citizens of the Republic pre- 
pared for national elections after six 
years of direct UN aid amounting to al- 
most $150,000,000. 

Which way Korea goes politically 
is up to the Koreans. But which way 
Korea is going spiritually is a matter of 
record. The number of Christians in the 
Republic of Korea has more than dou- 
bled since 1953, and the Presbyterian 
Church has almost doubled in size. 

According to the latest statistics only 
twenty-five out of every one hundred 
people in South Korea belong to a re- 
ligious group. Of this twenty-five, six 
are Christians. And more than three of 
the six—or some 850,000 altogether—are 
Presbyterians. 

Since 80 per cent of Korea’s popula- 
tion is of farm origin, much of the credit 
for Korea’s amazing church growth goes 
to rural Christian life. In the following 
pages, led by Ray Provost’s camera, we 
shall look at some of the progress—and 
some of the problems—in rural south- 
—THE EDITORS 


seminaries 


eastern Korea. 
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his Taegu school for the blind and deaf. Before Korean war, school cared for twenty. 
Pastor Rhee was captured by the Communists but escaped miraculously and returned 


to his ministry of compassion. 


HUNGER AND HEALING 
HAVE NO LIMITS 


By far the most dramatic story to come 
out of postwar Korea is the ministry of 
compassion, Aid from American church 
people, GI's, governments, and the Ko- 
reans themselves has saved literally mil- 
lions of lives in the past six years. But 
helping over a million widows and or- 


phans, and the tens of thousands of the 
maimed, is a task that must continue 
from year to year, One of the great kill 
ers in South Korea today is tuberculosis. 
It is estimated that every ten minutes 
one of Korea’s some 500,000 tubercv- 
losis victims dies. 


Holding paper so deaf-mute child can see air’s motion and understand how sounds 
are made by mouth, teacher in Pastor Rhee’s Taegu school tries to correct physical 
imperfection which, according to Oriental custom, would ordinarily ostracize child. 
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Keimyung Christian College looks down from highest hill 
onto city of Taegu. It is designed for young men and women 
going into full-time church vocations as pastors or teachers. 


MODERN EDUCATION 


V3 


COMES TO THE COUNTRY 


bounded. In the country areas, new 


; of the South Koreans have suffered doubly dreds of these trained people were killed 

ontinue with regard to education. During the and facilities to replace them wiped out. schools and colleges are being built as 
sat kil: long Japanese occupation of their nation With aid from all over the world, and __ rapidly as possible by the. government 
culosis. (1910-1945), few Koreans were given the inspirational leadership of surviv- and the churches. It will take years, per- 
ninutes % the opportunity to become leaders in ing educators like Presbyterian Dr. L. haps decades, to re-educate this little na- 
ibercu- government, business, and education. George Paik and Methodist Dr. Helen tion, but the Koreans are determined it 


When the Korean war broke out, hun- 


Sinmyung girls’ school building was completed 
year with aid of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. It is 
for middle grades and high school. It houses 1,200 students. 
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Keisung school for boys educates middle grades and high- 
schoolers. It accommodates 2,000 boys. Most students in 
Orient wear uniforms and shave heads until graduation. 
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Koreans don’t have 
watches, they measure time by the sun 
and the ringing of church bells that dot 
the bare plains and rugged hillsides. 
There’s been a remarkable market for 
bells the past few years in rural South 
Korea because Christian congregations 
are growing so rapidly. 


Because country 


In Raymond Provost's rural district 
east of Taegu, the presbytery has grown 
from a handful of churches in 1945 to 


+ 


on tower beside new church only a mile 
from Taegu... 


10 


Elder of Paikhuk Presbyterian Church rings bell made 
from empty shell-casing left over from Korean war. 
Since few country Koreans own clocks, bells are neces- 
sary to summon congregations to church on time. Un- 
til bell was procured, one country pastor was rising 
three times a night to hold “dawn” prayer services. 


THE BELLS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


more than 110 today. In Taegu itself, 
there were seven Presbyterian churches 
in 1940; seventeen in 1947; 135 in 1954; 
and today more than 170. 

American missionary Samuel Moffett 
reports from his country area, “Eight 
years ago this Kyong An Presbytery re- 
ported eighty churches; today it has 
more than 200, not counting an addi- 
tional 77 which formed a new presbytery 
to the south... The real secret of the 


a4 


Almost all churches do hav 


above new roof on Young Chung Church 
twenty-five miles from Taegu .. . 


phenomenal growth of the Church in 
our area,” says Sam Moffett, “is not the 
Korean pastor, much less the missionary, 
but humble, unassuming, witnessing lay 
Christians.” 

This fact is all the more important 
when one considers that only about one 
out of every five Korean county 
churches has a pastor, and that the 
others have a pastor visit only two or 
three times a year. 


and over the roofs of Taejon-ni, near por! 
of Pohong. 
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Uniformed boy from Bible Institute in Kyungju gives a lesson in English to barefoot country girls. Since 
Communists liquidated so many Korean pastors, churches rely on students for much pastoral activity. 


t+ = WHERE LAYMEN 
MUST BE PASTORS 


When new congregations are being formed by the score 
with no hope of adequate ministerial leadership, there is 
only one answer: lay people must be trained to take over 
indefinitely as pastors. This is particularly true in the Korean 
countryside, far away from seminaries or Christian colleges, 
where students might be available for supply purposes, 

In order to train lay men and women in the country, 
Korean Presbyterians are relying on a network of rura! Bible 
Institutes. Today the Church has twelve of these Institutes 
in full operation despite poor buildings and meager operat- 
ing budgets. The Institutes have a three-year curriculum and 
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Because country Koreans don’t have 
watches, they measure time by the sun 
and the ringing of church bells that dot 
the bare plains and rugged hillsides. 
There’s been a remarkable market for 
bells the past few years in rural South 
Korea because Christian congregations 
are growing so rapidly. 

In Raymond Provost's rural district 
east of Taegu, the presbytery has grown 
from a handful of churches in 1945 to 


on tower beside new church only a mile 


from Taegu... 
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Almost all churches 


Elder of Paikhuk Presbyterian Church rings bell made 
from empty shell-casing left over from Korean war. 
Since few country Koreans own clocks, bells are neces- 
sary to summon congregations to church on time. Un- 
til bell was procured, one country pastor was rising 
three times a night to hold “dawn” prayer services. 


THE BELLS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


more than 110 today. In Taegu itself, 
there were seven Presbyterian churches 
in 1940; seventeen in 1947;-135 in 1954; 
and today more than 170. 

American missionary Samuel Moffett 
reports from his country area, “Eight 
years ago this Kyong An Presbytery re- 
ported eighty churches; today it has 
more than 200, not counting an addi- 
tional 77 which formed a new presbytery 
to the south... The real secret of the 


do have bells 


above new roof on Young Chung Church 
twenty-five miles from Taegu .. . 


phenomenal growth of the Church in 
our area,” says Sam Moffett, “is not the 
Korean pastor, much less the missionary, 
but humble, unassuming, witnessing lay 
Christians.” 

This fact is all the more important 
when one considers that only about one 
out of every five Korean country 
churches has a pastor, and that the 
others have a pastor visit only two o 
three times a year. 


and over the roofs of Taejon-ni, near por! 
of Pohong. 
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Uniformed boy from Bible Institute in Kyungju gives a lesson in English to barefoot country girls. Since 
Communists liquidated so many Korean pastors, churches rely on students for much pastoral activity. 


t+ WHERE LAYMEN 
MUST BE PASTORS 


When new congregations are being formed by the score 
with no hope of adequate ministerial leadership, there is 
only one answer: lay people must be trained to take over 
indefinitely as pastors. This is particularly true in the Korean 
countryside, far away from seminaries or Christian colleges, 
where students might be available for supply purposes. 

In order to train lay men and women in the country, 
Korean Presbyterians are relying on a network of rural Bible 
Institutes. Today the Church has twelve of these Institutes 
in full operation despite poor buildings and meager operat- 
ing budgets. The Institutes have a three-year curriculum and 
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Bible Institute student does homework at improvised desk while roommate naps. Sixty students (both men and women) 


attend Institute, founded by presbytery in 1945. Dormitory 
flour-pasted into frames; when windows were all in, 


WHERE LAYMEN 


Student prepares own supper privately, outside of Insti- 
tute building, because many of his fellows have nothing 
to eat, and he does not want to display his own luck. 
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is old Japanese hotel with windows which students 


students made big meal of hot soup out of remaining flour. 


MUST BE PASTORS 


are at present graduating some 200 lay pastors each year. 

The students, usually in their late teens or early twenties, 
are from isolated farms or tiny villages. They have usually 
already proved Christian leadership qualities, and have 
been recommended for training by their home presbyteries. 

These future lay pastors must provide their own bedding, 
clothing, and food for the three-year course. This is always 
difficult because they come from homes where the annual 
income is only about $100 a year. 

Few of -the students eat more than twice a day on the 
average. Occasionally powdered milk and canned cheese 
are delivered to each Bible Institute as the result of One 
Great Hour of Sharing gifts. 

Many of these young men and women would like to go 
on to college or seminary, but they do not have enough 
money. Their presbyteries do not have enough even to give 
them substantial scholarships to the Bible Institutes. But 
these young people continue to study and serve in faith, 
and the Church in Korea continues to grow in numbers and 
in devotion to the Risen Lord. 
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AND WHAT OF 


THE JEWS? 


This is something we can never forget: that when God saw fit to 


become man. he did not become a Roman or an American but a Jew 


N ALL history no people have suf- 
fered more severe and more wide- 
spread persecution than the Jews. 
Jewish humor—an inspiring testi- 

mony to the vigor of the human spirit— 
reflects both the pathos of Jewish suf- 
fering and the stubbornness of Jewish 
courage. Take the heartbreaking joke 
about the old German Jew praying in 
one of Hitler’s death camps: “O God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we have 
been Thy Chosen People for, lo! these 
five thousand years. Please choose now 
another!” 

The Chosen People! However we may 
interpret the expression, it has an im- 
mediate, basic credibility. The mere fact 
that there are any Jews left in the world 
seems proof enough of a special destiny. 
Such powers of survival would be un- 
believable, were it not for a special gift 
of God. Moreover, the amount and cali- 
ber of human genius which this small 
people has contributed to the human 
further their 
uniqueness. We need to think of only 
three names: Karl Marx, the disturber 
of our social universe; Sigmund Freud, 
the disturber of our psychic universe; 
and Albert Einstein, the disturber of our 
physical universe. However we may feel 
about the particular contributions of 
these men, they are the twentieth cen- 
tury, 


race is a testimony to 


So the Jews are—somehow—the chosen 
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people. What then? How shall we, as 
Christians, interpret the meaning and 
significance of this extraordinary status? 

For one thing, we must remember 
that in our faith we are inseparably 
linked with the Jews. Our Christian 
religion is rooted in the Jewish faith 
and Jewish history. Even Paul, than 
whom no one drew a sharper line be- 
tween the Old Dispensation and the 
New Dispensation, could not deny our 
close kinship with the Jews. 

A convert from the strictest Judaism, 
Paul agonized over the problem of his 
fellow-Jews who would not see the 
promised Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth. 
“I could wish that I myself were ac- 
cursed and cut off for the sake of my 
brethren,” he wrote to the Gentile 
Christians in Rome. “They are Israelites, 
and to them belong the sonship, the 
glory, the covenants, the giving of the 
Law, the worship, and the promises; to 
them belong the patriarchs; and of 
their race, according to the flesh, is the 
Christ” (Romans 9: 3-5). This is some- 
thing we can never forget: that when 
God saw fit to become Man, He did not 
become a Roman or a Gentile American 
but a Jew. Every time I see a painting 
which represents Jesus as a bearded 
version of Superman rather than a plain, 
devout Jew, I am repelled by the artistic 
and theological blasphemy. 

Jesus was a plain, devout Jew: plain, 


because he was born into a humble 
Jewish home; devout, because from his 
earthly parents he absorbed a simple, 
Jewish devotion from which, to the end 
of his days, he never swerved. No won- 
der that in his early instructions to the 
disciples, he told them that their mis- 
sion was to the “lost sheep of Israel,” 
and that he did not enlarge the bound- 
aries until later. No 
wonder that he shed tears of sorrow at 
the sight of Jerusalem—the city he loved, 
the city that would crucify him. No 
wonder that all the twelve apostles were 
Jews, and that all the books of the New 
Testament—with the exception of Luke's 
Gospel and his history of the apostles— 
were written by Jewish Christians. 

But what of the Jews who did not 
become Christians? Paul had some of 
his hardest battles with them. At times 
they drove him to his wits’ end, and he 
wrote bitter things about them. But his 
most revealing passage—the one most in 
accord with the inspired visions of 
Isaiah and others—is a hymn of hope. 

Writing to the Gentile Christians in 
Rome, Paul asks, “Has God rejected His 
people?” And his answer is, “By no 
means!” Then, in prose which borders 
on poetry, he compares God’s chosen 
people to a sacred olive tree, and he 
writes: “If the root is holy, so are the 
branches. But if some of the branches 
were broken off, and you [Gentiles], a 


of their mission 
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wild olive shoot, were grafted in their 
place to share the richness of the olive 
tree, do not boast over the branches. 
If you do boast, remember it is not you 
that support the root, but the root that 
supports you” (Romans 11:16-18). 

Here then is a great paradox: as 
Christians we are inseparably linked 
with the Jews but also decisively di- 
vided from them. We belong together 
not only as members of humanity but 
more profoundly, through Abraham, 
Moses, and the prophets, and—su- 
premely—through Jesus and the apos- 
tles. At the same time we are set apart, 
sharply and dramatically, by that fun- 
damental conviction of Christians which 
the majority of the Jews have not been 
able to accept: the identity of Jesus of 
Nazareth with the promised Messiah, 
the Son of God, the only Savior. 


Problems for Christians 

This paradox of Jewish-Christian re- 
lations perplexes us on three major 
points. We are perplexed, first of all, by 
the problem of Jewish identity. What 
are the Jews? A race? But race is largely 
a fiction. It presupposes distinct physi- 
cal characteristics uniformly present in 
all the members of the group. In this 
sense, Jews are no more a race than 
Americans are.—Are they a nation? They 
were a nation until the year 70 of our 
era, when the Romans put a bloody end 
to their nationhood. Then, nearly nine- 
teen centuries later, in 1948, a new Jew- 
ish state emerged from the strivings of 
a few hardy pioneers and the blunders 
of many confused governments. But Is- 
rael is no more than a symbol, inspiring 
to some, irritating to others. It is a sym- 
bol of continued Jewish vitality, but be- 
yond this obvious meaning the symbol 
is quite blurred, Most of the world’s 
Jews do not live in Israel, nor do they 
plan or desire to live there. Some are 
deeply interested in the welfare of Is- 
rael, others are indifferent, still others 
are antagonistic. Meanwhile they are 
citizens of their adopted countries, com- 
pletely assimilated, completely loyal. 

What are they then? A religion? To 
be sure, the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the later interpreters, sages, 
and mystics has been a powerful bond 
among the Jews. But today, especially 
in free countries such as ours—or Israel 
—many Jews do not practice their re- 
ligion, while still regarding themselves 
as Jews.—No, there is no clear answer to 
the problem of Jewish identity. Living 
all over the world, bound together by a 
strong, indefinable bond, the Jews are 
not a race; they are more than a nation; 
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and they are more than a religion. They 
escape all our neat little pigeonholes 
until we remember that—somehow— 
they are the Chosen People. 


The “New Israel” 

But this brings up our second prob- 
lem, According to the New Testament, 
the Christian Church has replaced the 
Jews as the Chosen People of God. The 
Church is the “New Israel,” supplant- 
ing and fulfilling the Old, It is the 
church’s mission now to continue the 
mission of the apostles, and this mission 
includes the conversion of the Jews. But 
how shall we go about it? Our spirits 
are heavy with the memory of the mis- 
deeds of our Christian ancestors who 
tried to “convert” the Jews at sword’s 
point or with the threat of the stake, 
and who, when they would not be “con- 
verted,” sealed them off in ghettos, from 
which they could escape only by be- 
traying their faith, How can we ever 
live down these ancient indignities and 
their far more horrible twentieth-cen- 
tury counterparts? How can we ever in- 
spire in our Jewish neighbors a sense of 
trust which would enable them to see 
beyond us—to the Christ whom we 
would share with them? 

For this is our third and basic prob- 
lem. Whether we are prejudiced or 
open-minded, we cannot escape this 
sense of collective guilt in which we all 
share. It is this sense of guilt which 
makes some of us wish that the Jews 
might somehow become a separate na- 
tion so that we could at last define them, 
and, having defined them, wash our 
conscience of them, It is this sense of 
guilt which makes others among us wish 
that by some miracle all Jews might be 
converted, in other words, conform and 
disappear, so that we may be rid of the 
“Jewish problem.” But all the while our 
conscience does not let us rest. It re- 
minds us of our callous acquiescence in 
Hitler's mass murder of the Jews: for 
we had every opportunity to save them, 
if only we had cared. It reminds us of 
our thoughtless toleration of American 
anti-Semitism—more suburban, more re- 
fined, but of the same evil stamp. It 
reminds us, above all, of the painful 
truth that there is no Jewish problem— 
only a Gentile problem, a Gentile Chris- 
tian problem. 

Is there a solution? I believe there is, 
but its time and circumstances are 
buried deep in the mind of God. Mean- 
while, our duty as Christians is to let 
God use us in its attainment. These are 
some of the things we can do. 

For one thing, we can stop pretend- 


ing that America is a “Christian coy, 
try.” There is no Christian county. 
There are only Christian persons, anj 
their exact identity and number ap 
known only to God. As for America, our 
is a country whose history, politic 
traditions, and moral ideals have bee, 
deeply influenced by the Hebrew-Chris. 
tian heritage—more deeply perhaps thay 
by any other stream of thought and 
faith. Historically, culturally, and rej. 
giously Jews are as indigenous to Amer 
ica as Christians are. Some of us were 
perhaps surprised when the Jews cele 
brated their three-hundredth anniver. 
sary in America in 1954. We did not 
realize, in our conceit, that our Jewish 
fellow-citizens had as proud an ancestry 
in our land as even the most “Mayflow. 
er-y” Gentile Americans among us. 


The “Gentile” Majority 

What is more, the majority of Amer- 
cans are neither Christians nor Jews, 
but “Gentiles,” religiously uninformed, 
uncommitted, uncaring. This is a sony 
fact, but it will make it easier for us to 
accept our Jewish fellow-citizens simply 
as fellow-Americans, without any sense 
of strangeness, on the same broad hv 
man basis on which we accept other 
who happen to be Gentiles, that is 
non-Jewish, non-Christian Americans. 

Again, we can stop pretending that 
freedom is not all of one piece. We did 
not prevent Hitler from killing first 
Jews, then Poles, then Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen. He forged 
ahead dividing and conquering until he 
was killing Americans. Had we realized 
that freedom is indivisible and helped 
the Jews of Europe rather than using 
our freedom selfishly, we might not 
have been forced to defend our freedom 
at the cost of billions of dollars and tens 
of thousands of American lives. Every 
time we pretend that freedom is a right 
for us but a privilege for others, God’ 
judgment is surely upon us. This is 
painfully obvious in the present conse 
quences of our rationing of the Negro’ 
freedom. It is less obvious but just as 
much present in the effects of the slow 
poison of anti-Semitism in our society. 
For the practices described in Gentle- 
men’s Agreement may be more genteel 
than the antics of militant bigots, South- 
ern or Northern, but they have their 
source in the samessoil of prejudice. 

Once again, we can begin to get to 
know our Jewish neighbors more fully 
and more actively. Our church schools 
and young people’s groups often e 
change visits. Informal meetings be 
tween groups of adults, for the sake 
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of fellowship and mutual information, 
can be encouraged. Occasional pulpit 
exchanges may be possible, Mutual 
appreciation, based on face-to-face ac- 
quaintance 2nd a thorough knowledge 
of both our similarities and our differ- 
ences, does not blunt the edge of our 
basic convictions, It only makes us more 
humble and more human. It also makes 
it possible for us to learn a still greater 
humility and a still deeper humanity by 
working together in all common con- 
cerns. For instance, it is not the job of 
Christians only nor of Jews only, but of 
Jews and Christians together, to put 
more and more specific meaning into 
the phrase, “equal opportunity for all.” 

But are we not begging the question 
-the haunting fundamental question: 
what about Christ—Christ who wept 
over the city that would not acknowl- 
edge him—Christ whose Spirit longs for 
his people? 


Two convictions 

The question is very much with us 
but, I repeat, I do not have the answer. 
Ido not believe that anyone except God 
has the ultimate answer. I can, how- 
ever, submit two personal convictions. 

The first one is that the only valid 
missionary approach to the Jews is by 
example. Argument does not avail. Even 
Paul never argued anyone into believ- 
ing. The witness of his life argued for 
him. After all, the witness of a life 
transformed by the love and power of 
Christ has always been the most potent 
missionary argument. 

But if this conviction is too general 
-it seems to apply not only to the 
Christian approach to the Jews but to 
the Christian approach to any non- 
Christian group—I shall make it more 
specific by stating my second convic- 
tion, which is that the Jews are so slow 
to respond to our missionary efforts be- 
cause they know us too well. 

They would not respond when our 
forefathers burned and tortured them 
for the good of their souls, But if they 
cannot be impressed by an excess of 
zeal, neither will they be impressed by 
halfway Christianity. They will not be 
impressed by nominal Christians mum- 
bling meaningless phrases in clubby 
churches, Of all the people in the world 
who depend on us for a convicting, sav- 
ing knowledge of Christ, the Jews are 
the most demanding. They will accept 
him as their Savior, but only if we can 
show them, not just by our words but 
by our whole life, individual and collec- 
tive—that we have accepted him as our 
Savior. 
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A Paraphrase 
of 
Lincoln’s 


Gettysburg Address 


Fourscore and seven generations ago, the Apostles brought 
forth on another continent a new fellowship, conceived in 
the liberty of redeemed men, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created for redemption. 

Now—and always—we are engaged in a great, global war, 
testing whether this fellowship, or any congregation thereof, 
is worthy to endure. 

We are met on one small battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate our common endeavor as a living testimony 
for him who gave his life that we might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this endeavor. God’s only Son, 
who died and lives, having conquered death, has consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. 

The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
might do in 1959 a.p.; but it must never forget what He did 
in 33 A.D. 

It is for us, his soldiers, therefore to be dedicated to the 
ongoing work which he, who ever goes before us, has so 
clearly commanded. 

It is for us also to be dedicated to the task at hand: 

That from our living Lord we take increased devotion; 

That we here highly resolve that he shall not have died 
in vain; 

That this congregation, under God, shall have a new 
breadth of service; 

And that the church of Christ, led by Christ, striving for 


Christ, shall advance in all the earth. —Joun R. Bopo 











Young married couples with three to seven children predomi- 
nate in the area served by Wellshire Presbyterian Church 
(Rev. Stephen J. McShane, pastor). Its first unit was built 
on a prairie in 1951-52, but now church has 1,046 mem- 
bers, three Sunday-morning worship services and church- 
school sessions, and a playschool with daily enrollment of 80. 
Recently work began on third unit, a $65,000 education wing. 
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Until 1948, Denver had not welcomed a new Presbyterian church 
in 42 years. Since then Presbyterians have puta 


RING AROUND THE 


Bear Creek Presbyterian Church (Rev. John Coad, minister) 
stands in the path of westward expansion from Denver to- 
ward the foothills of the Rockies; soon a 4,800-home de- 
velopment will be located near church. Plans of 200 members 
for immediate future call for landscaping front area, erecting 
education wing, and enlarging present sanctuary, built in 
1955 atop pillbox foundation of a former community church. 
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A visitor homebound to India was asked recently what 
change in the U.S.A. had impressed her most since a visit 
here four years ago. “The incredible number of new build- 
ings in Denver” was the immediate reply. 

As a case in point, the mile-high Colorado city’s skyline 
has been changing its silhouette so rapidly that the local 
Chamber of Commerce has been hard put to keep up-to- 
date photographs on hand. 

The burgeoning downtown construction is but one evi- 
dence of the Jack-in-the-beanstalk growth that has come 
to 101-year-old Denver since the end of World War II. Its 
metropolitan area has jumped in population from 563,800 
in 1950 to 833,700 in 1958. The percentage increase of 47.9 
per cent makes Denver the third fastest growing metropoli- 
tan area in the nation. 

The United Presbyterians of Denver, increasing from 
14,500 in 1948 to 21,000 in 1958, have kept pace with the 
area's development. More than half of the presbytery’s 
churches—including its two largest congregations: Mont- 
view Boulevard and Central—have had extensive building 
programs in the past decade. 

Until 1948, Denver had not had a new Presbyterian 
church organized in forty-two years, But in the last ten 
years, the presbytery, through its Church Extension Board 
and under the guidance of Synod Executive L. Wesley 
Almy, has literally ringed the city with ten new churches. 

Strategically located through comity allocations to meet 
the families pouring into new housing developments are: 
Englewood, Wellshire, Lakewood, Bear Creek, Bennett, 
Bethel (a relocated Spanish-language church) , Evergreen, 
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Wheatridge, Thornton, and St. Andrew Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Several of the churches were already under construction 
before the first waves of families moved into range. As one 
pastor pointed out, “the church was in on the ground floor 
before the fire department, the schools, and the shopping 
center.” 

Today the new congregations have a total membership 
of 3,617, with four thousand pupils in their church schools. 
Most have two or three Sunday-morning worship services 
and church-school sessions. 

Current actual value of the new buildings is $1,043,439. 
All are built in a contemporary style of architecture. Choice 
of the simple, functional lines of the modern mode, in 
keeping with the architectural pattern of the communities, 
tellects the venturesome spirit of the new congregations as 
well as recognition of the fact that the style saves money. 

Members of a few of the new churches, however, have 
found to their discomfort that one feature of some modern 
church architecture is not suited to Denver's much-plau- 
dited climate. Large walls of unshielded clear glass in the 
high altitude’s rarefied air are apt to make the interiors 
hot and glary. 

According to Synod Executive Almy, three additional 
churches are projected for the next eighteen months, and at 
last one or two more per year will be needed before 
1965. Instead of slackening their pace, Denver Presbyte- 
nans will be seeing to it that their church continues to 
meet the needs of the booming “capital city of the Rocky 
Mountain West.” —Mary ANN GEHRES 
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Pastor Glenn J. Bixler of Thornton Presbyterian Church sees building’s design as “‘conserva- 
tive within the framework of contemporary architecture; it should wear better on us than 
the more extreme modern.’ Members, who now total 313, painted walls and laid tiles of 
first unit, completed in July, 1956, and have just had groundbreaking for second unit. Five- 
year-old Thornton development, incorporated in 1956, has 13,000 people, 2,600 homes. 
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This month, on second anniversary of St. Andrew Presbyte- 
rian Church, its 259 members hope to complete furnishing 
of sanctuary except for pews, and to move into new edu- 
cation facilities. Following frequent Denver pattern, members- 
to-be met in manse of Pastor William N. Colwell while church 
was being organized, and first unit erected by presbytery’s 
Church Extension Board with National Missions aid. 
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A 


NEW KIND OF 


Sombassaden 


To the colored peoples of the world 


Marian Anderson has become a symbol of American good will 


T THE fall of 1957, when our country’s 


prestige abroad was at low ebb be- 
cause of the school desegregation crisis, 
one woman, on a ten-week, thirty-five- 
thousand mile concert tour of twelve 
Asian countries, was creating something 
of an international sensation as an ex- 
ponent of American good will. She was 
the famed contralto Marian Anderson, 
whose singing and personality have 
been charming audiences for more than 
three decades. 

Miss Anderson had been invited by 
the State Department to make this trip 
as a part of the International Exchange 
Program of the American National The- 
atre and Academy. Her briefing was 
succinct and to the point: “You are not 
a propagandist. Just be yourself.” 

Wiser counsel was never given, for 
Miss Anderson, one of the most re- 
spected and revered artists in America, 
possesses the qualities which draw peo- 
ple to her and inspire friendship. Every- 
where she went, heads of state—Nehru 
of India, U Nu of Burma, the King of 
Thailand—greeted her as an ambassa- 
dress, and the ordinary citizens took her 
to their hearts as a great artist and hu- 
man being. 

A crew from “See It Now,” the popu- 
lar Edward Murrow-Fred Friendly 
television show, accompanied Miss An- 
derson, and when the filmed chronicle 
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by Eleanor Drummond 


of her achievement was shown to the 
nation, she was hailed in the press and 
in the halls of Congress as an ardent 
spokesman of American democracy. 

Marian Anderson is a tall, generously 
proportioned woman of great charm and 
dignity, whose smooth skin and easy, 
graceful movements belie her fifty-one 
years. She is the eldest of three daugh- 
ters born to John Anderson, a Philadel- 
phia ice-and-coal dealer, and Anna 
Delilah Anderson, an ex-schoolteacher 
from Lynchburg, Virginia. Her father 
died when Marian was only twelve years 
old, and Mrs. Anderson became the sole 
support of the family. For a long time 
life was not easy, and though she had 
been trained for a profession, Mrs, An- 
derson was not too proud to turn her 
hand to any job which would earn an 
honest dollar. She went out to work by 
the day, took in washing, and worked at 
the Wanamaker store. One of the warm- 
est chapters in Miss Anderson’s auto- 
biography is an acknowledgment of her 
mother’s influence on her life. 

One doesn’t talk long with Marian 
Anderson without becoming aware that 
she is a deeply religious woman, and 
critics generally agree that her religious 
intensity lends a special quality to her 
singing, particularly her interpretation 
of Negro spirituals. 

These songs are especially dear to the 


heart of Miss Anderson. She considers 
them musical expressions of her people’ 
abiding faith that God would sustain 
them during their great travail. She 
speaks of her own faith in words « 
simple and direct as those of the spirit 
uals. 

“T feel,” she says, “that each one of ws 
must have something in which he be 
lieves with ali his heart, so that he need 
never be absolutely alone. ... My rel: 
gion is something I cherish. . . . I believe 
that I could not have had my career 
without the help of the Being above. ! 
believe ... that He put it in the hearts 
of many people to be kind, interested, 
and helpful, and to do things that 
needed to be done for me and that! 
could not have done for myself.” 

As a matter of fact, Miss Anderson’ 
career is inextricably bound up with 
Philadelphia’s Union Baptist Church, 
where her father was an officer and 
which she began attending with him at 
an early age. Here it was that Marian’ 
voice was “discovered” when she en 
rolled in the junior choir at age six and 
shortly thereafter made her first public 
appearance in a duet with another little 
girl, singing “Dear to the Heart of the 
Shepherd.” 

At eight, the fledgling singer earned 
her first fee—fifty cents—-at a church com 
cert, where she was billed as “the baby 
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Miss Anderson sings with Bombay Symphony Orchestra during Asian tour sponsored by State Department. The musicians— 
cerks, professional people, housewives, civil servants, and seamen—rehearsed Western music several months to prepare for event. 


contralto.” As she matured, Marian 
moved up from the junior to the adult 
choir, whose mainstay she was for many 
years. Whenever the director needed a 
substitute for some absent singer—so- 
prano, tenor, or bass—he gave the nod to 
Marian. It is to this experience that the 
singer attributes the range and timbre of 
her voice. The countless opportunities to 
sing in public which her choir work af- 
forded the gifted young woman un- 
doubtedly influenced her decision to 
pursue a career on the concert stage. 

While she was still in high school, 
church members collected nickels and 
dimes into a fund for “Marian Ander- 
son's future.” Shortly after graduation, 
when Giuseppe Boghetti agreed to ac- 
cept the aspiring young singer as a pu- 
pil, Marian’s neighbors and members of 
Union Baptist Church put on a gala con- 
cert to raise funds to finance the lessons. 

But success did not come to Marian 
Anderson overnight. Indeed, after the 
fiasco of a Town Hall concert when she 
was twenty, before her training was ade- 
quate for such an ambitious venture, she 
was tempted to abandon all thought of 
a musical career. 

It was not until December 30, 1935, 
after several years of study and success 
abroad, that she returned to New York 
and won critical acclaim, The Anderson 
career has been booming ever since, 
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though she no longer attempts the ar- 
duous one-hundred-engagement seasons 
of earlier years. Since her spectacular 
1935 success, Miss Anderson has sung 
before nearly six million people on five 
continents. 

In 1943 she married her girlhood 
sweetheart, Orpheus Fisher of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, known to his intimates 
as “King.” The Fishers divide their time 
between an apartment in New York and 
their one-hundred-fifty-acre farm in 
Danbury, Connecticut. Mr. Fisher is an 
architect and designed the couple’s 
“dream house” (he also helped to design 
the Empire State Building). 

Miss Anderson enjoys keeping house, 
and when she is at home likes to take 
over management of the household, Al- 
most nobody calls her Mrs. Fisher, and 
her husband, who threatened when he 
took her home right after their marriage 
to “fire the first person” who called her 
Miss Anderson, now accepts this as the 
inevitable price of being married to a 
famous woman, Miss Anderson is an 
avid gardener, and loves to cook and 
sew. When the Fishers were furnishing 
their new home, she offered to make all 
the draperies while on tour. She did, too, 
and won a bet from her husband that 
she would never be able to complete so 
difficult a task while “on the road.” 

Though her busy life does not allow 


her much time for hobbies, Miss Ander- 
son is a confirmed baseball fan. She 
confesses that during one World Series, 
when the Brooklyn Dodgers won the 
championship, she took her telephone 
off the hook so that she could follow the 
games on television without interrup- 
tion. 

The singer regrets that her tight 
schedule prohibits her participation in 
the community activities that engage 
most suburban matrons, but she is active 
in the First Baptist Church of Danbury. 
(She also maintains her membership in 
the Union Baptist Church in Philadel- 
phia. ) 

Miss Anderson is one of those rare 
individuals who can truly be called 
humble. In referring to herself, she often 
uses the impersonal “we” and “one,” 
which lend a certain amount of formal- 
ity to her speech. When a Buddhist 
scholar questioned her about this prac- 
tice in an interview during her Asian 
trip, Miss Anderson replied, “Possibly 
because one realizes, the longer one 
lives, that there is no particular thing 
that one can do alone, With the execu- 
tion of the work that we do, there are 
many people [involved]—those who 
wrote the music, those who made the 
pianos on which the accompanist plays, 
the accompanist who actually lends sup- 
port to the performance. To go out with- 
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out any of these things, to stand on your 
own—even the voice, even the breath, 
even the everything, the motion that you 
have to go to a platform to perform—it’s 
not of your doing. So the T in it is very 
small, after all.” 

The countless honors which have 
been showered on this remarkable 
woman are all accepted with this same 
modesty and humility. Last month in ac- 
cepting the Gimbel National Award in 
recognition of her service to humanity, 
Miss Anderson, the first Negro to be 
honored in the twenty-seven-year his- 
tory of the award, remarked that she 
feels “littler and littler” each time she 
receives an honor. 

Fifteen colleges and universities have 
conferred honorary degrees on Miss An- 
derson. Seven foreign governments have 
presented her with decorations. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has awarded her 
its Spingarn Medal, which Miss Ander- 
son says “meant much to me because I 
have been a member of that organiza- 
tion for many years and have firmly be- 
lieved in its work.” She has also been the 
recipient of numerous other awards and 
citations for her accomplishments in the 
fields of human relations and music. 

One of these, the Philadelphia Award, 
granted yearly to a Philadelphian who 
has performed some outstanding serv- 
ice which “redounds to the credit of the 


city,” included a cash sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. This money enabled Miss 
Anderson to inaugurate one of her pet 
projects, the Marian Anderson Scholar- 
ships for aspiring young singers regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. The first 
scholarships, totaling twenty-seven hun- 
dred dollars, were granted in January, 
1943, Since then scholarships totaling 
nearly thirty thousand dollars have 
helped some sixty winners in the pursuit 
of their musical studies. The original ten 
thousand dollars has been increased by 
additional funds on several occasions, 
and Miss Anderson plans to put the 
twenty-five hundred dollar Gimbel 
Award into the scholarship fund. 

The greatest honor which has come 
to the singer, of course, was her appoint- 
ment as a United States delegate to the 
Thirteenth General Assembly of the 
United Nations. She serves on the Trus- 
teeship Committee, which oversees the 
welfare of more than one hundred mil- 
lion Africans and Asians in nations un- 
der the guardianship of the UN. 

Miss Anderson is the only Negro com- 
mittee member from a Western nation 
administering trust territories, and thou- 
sands of words about her UN work 
have appeared in the newspapers. Most 
observers agree that she is a diligent, 
quiet worker, dedicated to doing all 
within her powers to promote interna- 
tional understanding. Miss Anderson is 
quick to admit her ignorance of power 
politics and international diplomacy and 
to acknowledge her indebtedness to the 


Marian Anderson and her husband, Orpheus Fisher (right), arrive at one of the 
many UN receptions she attends as a member of the United States delegation. 
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State Department for guidance. 

“It would be immodest of me,” she 
said in one of her early UN speeches, “to 
pretend to have at my finger tips all of 
the intricate details of the subject mat. 
ter which is the concern . . . of the 
United Nations.” 

But she is not afraid to express her 
personal convictions in a ticklish situa. 
tion. When Miss Anderson was called 
upon to introduce a motion (subse. 
quently defeated) to adjourn discussion 
by the Trusteeship Committee of two 
resolutions concerning a special session 
of the General Assembly to discuss the 
future of the British and French Came. 
rouns, she made it abundantly clear to 
the assembled delegates that she disa- 
greed with her government's position. 

In an extemporaneous reply to dele- 
gations which took her to task for mak- 
ing the motion, Miss Anderson said, 
“There is no one in this room who is 
more interested in the people whose fate 
we are trying to determine than I. Like 
many of the representatives, I am a 
member of an instructed delegation, and 
we are here to carry out what is wanted; 
ctherwise we would not be here.” A 
New York Times report on the incident 
stated that delegates are often known 
to disagree with the stands they have to 
take, but they rarely concede it openly. 

Some Negroes have criticized Miss 
Anderson for not being as militant as 
they thought she should be in champion- 
ing Negro rights. A few were angered by 
her remark that she would “be very de- 
lighted” to sing before Governor Faubus 
in Little Rock if he “would be in the 
frame of mind to accept it for what it is.” 
They cannot understand her reluctance 
to discuss the famous incident in 1939 
when the Daughters of the American 
Revolution refused to permit her to sing 
in Washington’s Constitution Hall. 

This attitude troubles Miss Anderson, 
who has suffered all the crushing, humil- 
iating experiences Negroes are subject 
to in America. During her girlhood a 
music school (no longer in existence) 
refused to accept her as a student be- 
cause of her race. For years she endured 
the indignities of Jim Crow travel. The 
mayor of Atlantic City once presented 
her with the key to the city, but she 
couldn’t get a room in a_ boardwalk 
hotel. 

It is not Miss Anderson’s way to raise 
a great hue and cry about these frustrat- 
ing experiences, however, nor does she 
let them fill her soul with bitterness, Her 
conduct in promoting understanding 
and good will—as in everything else she 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Group Health Insurance for all 
readers of Presbyterian Life over 65! 


For you . . . if you are over 65! For your parents if one is 
over 65! Hospital-surgical insurance that requires no 


physical examination, and has no age limit. 


No there is a hospital insurance 
plan available to all persons 65 
years of age and over. Group insur- 
ance offered at a modest cost that can 
eliminate the worry of heavy hospital 
and surgical bills forever. 

This is group hospital and surgical 
insurance, which up to recently was 
unobtainable. 

















all persons over 65.” 





Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, inaugurator and President of 
AARP, Editor of Modern Maturity, stated in her re- 
cent TV appearances on Dave Garroway’s “Today”, 
Bishop Pike’s program, and NBC “Monitor” . . . 
“We in NRTA and AARP are proud to have 
pioneered the important break-through that now 
provides group hospital-surgical protection for 


Dr. Andrus is nationally known for her work in edu- 
cation and the field of the aging. Founde? and Presi- 
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Protestants Prefer Freedom In Cuba’s Revolt 


A minority group plays a major part in the showdown against Batista 


ULGENCIO Batista had hardly fled Cuba last month 

before the extensive role of the island’s Protestants 
in the revolution began to be known. Although only 
250,000 in a total population of 6,500,000, Protestants 
in Cuba often wield an influence all out of proportion 
to their numbers. Many of the island’s best educated 
business and professional men and women have been 
trained in the church-operated school system. 

Officially, Cuban Presbyterians joined with other 
Protestants in the National Council of Evangelical 
Churches to reconcile differences between Batista and 
the rebels. The Reverend Raul Fernandez, pastor of 
Havana's First Presbyterian Church, is executive sec- 
retary of the council and did much to help direct its 
efforts. 

But Presbyterian Pastor Fernandez and many other 
church people in Havana took part in “unofficial” ef- 
forts to end national tensions. Veteran Columbia Broad- 
casting System news director Charles Shaw was in 
Havana the day Castro arrived. On the next page, Mr. 
Shaw reports on his interviews with Pastor Fernandez 
and other Protestant leaders about the revolution and 
the war crimes trials. 

Many Protestants opposed to violence joined passive 
resistance groups whose goals—and fate at the hands of 
the government—were the same as the rebels. (See the 
story of the Reverend Rafael Cepeda on page 26.) 

A group whose number will probably never be known 
accurately joined the Castro fighting forces. (Fidel 
Castro is a Roman Catholic.) Miss Lois C. Kroehler, 
an American teacher at the famous Presbyterian-spon- 
sored La Progresiva School in Cardenas, writes a first- 
hand account of her meeting with the barbudos and of 
the days of tension which preceded the victory (see 
page 27). 

In an accompanying letter, Miss Kroehler gives an 
indication of the terror suffered by average citizens. The 
ten-year-old son of José Miranda, a graduate of La 
Progresiva, was murdered on December 29—three days 
before Batista’s overthrow—because his father had 
joined the rebels. 

When victorious rebels captured the army headquar- 
ters at Cabaiguan the next day, they found on the list 
of those to be killed on December 31 the names of the 
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local Presbyterian pastor and the principal of the Pres. 
byterian day school. Both were affiliated with the 
revolutionary movement. 

In the meantime, Cuban Presbyterians were helping 
their country resume a more normal routine, In Carde. 
nas, the woman vice-president of the Presbyterian pri- 
mary school is serving with two men as a committee 
replacing the mayor. The woman principal of a simila 
school in Encrucijada also served for a short while a 
the town’s mayor. A member of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Havana has been appointed to the cabinet 
of provisional president Urrutia. 

Damage to Presbyterian schools, churches, and clin- 
ics apparently has been slight. The only casualty 
seemed to be a mobile medical unit stolen from its 
garage in Cabaiguan. The unit, valued at $7,000 and 
fully insured, was the gift of American Presbyterian 
women in March, 1957. Several days after the fighting 
was over, however, a Presbyterian doctor from Santiago 
returned the unit. It was painted an olive green and was 
fully stocked with medicines. 

More than $10,000 worth of clothing, food, and med. 
ical supplies was being rushed by church groups in the 
United States to the revolt-torn island. Church World 
Service responding to a cable for help from Havana’ 
Pastor Fernandez, forwarded $5,000 in emergency re 
lief items. American Baptist World Relief sent a similar 
amount. The message from the Cuban church leader 
described as “calamitous” conditions in cities and towns 
that were bombed and shelled during the fighting. Dr. 
Fernandez pointed out that the neediest area is Oriente 
Province, birthplace of the revolution, which was cut 
off from all supplies for many weeks. 

At month’s end, Dr. Edward A. Odell, acting Carib- 
bean secretary for the Board of National Missions, said: 
“...We feel certain the Church in Cuba and in the 
United States will support every step taken to translate 
the idealism of the new regime into positive reform 
measures. We deplore the contindation of the sacrifice 
of life, and we pray that God’s reconciling spirit may 
be poured out upon Cuba, that divisions may be healed, 
that leaders burdened by responsibilities and decisions 
of far-reaching significance may be guided to establish 
a genuinely democratic government.” 
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HE SUN was beginning to set over 

Camp Columbia on the outskirts of 
Havana, Cuba. The crowds had gathered 
to welcome Fidel Castro at the end of 
his triumphant march six hundred miles 
across Cuba from Santiago in the ex- 
treme east to the capital city of Havana. 

There was something special about 
being at Camp Columbia. This was the 
headquarters of the Cuban armed forces. 
Less than a week before, Camp Colum- 
bia had been off limits to all Cuban 
civilians; it was Dictator-President Ful- 
gencio Batista’s stronghold, and only the 
most trusted of his soldiers were allowed 
within its confines. 

And now, on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 8, 1959, its parade grounds were 
thronged with thousands of cheering 
civilians. The stand from which Batista 
and his top officers used to review the 
troops and decorate the faithful was 
swarming with a strange assortment of 
people, the strangest of whom were the 
long-haired, bearded youths in olive 
drab uniforms. These were the barbudos 
whom Fidel Castro had led for two years 
to spearhead a people’s war against tyr- 
anny and corruption. 

The barbudos were joined by old men 
and women in mufti, many of them car- 
rying signs testifying that they were 
relatives of young martyrs of the revolu- 
tion. In the very center of the reviewing 
stand, occupying places of honor and al- 
most suffocating as the crowd pressed in 
on them from all sides, were about ten 
other men in civilian clothes. One of 
them had recognized me and, before the 
crowd had become so large and packed, 
insisted that I join them. 

The man who had picked me out of 
the crowd at Camp Columbia was the 
first member of the Castro underground 
whom I had been told to contact during 
a visit to Cuba last July, when I spent 
several weeks with the rebel forces. 

He was the Reverend Ratil Fernandez 
Ceballos, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Havana and executive secre- 
tary of the Cuban Council of Evangelical 
(Protestant) Churches, Pastor Fernan- 
dez’ colleagues occupying places of 
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The Price of Freedom 


An American newsman talks to Cuban church leaders 


by Charles C. Shaw 





The author of this firsthand report on 
the Cuban situation is News Director for 
WCAU Radio and WCAU-TV in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In addition to directing the ef- 
forts of one of the largest radio-TV news 
staffs in the nation, Mr. Shaw also broad- 
casts ten regular radio and TV programs 
a week. A native Pennsylvanian and an 
active Protestant church member, Mr. 
Shaw joined the CBS news staff as a for- 
eign correspondent in 1943. He returned 
to the U.S. in 1946 when he joined WCAU. 
He was named news director in 1952. 


honor at Camp Columbia were the Rev- 
erend Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, a Presby- 
terian minister from Matanzas, the Right 
Reverend Alexander Hugo Blankenship, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cuba, the 
Reverend Romualdo Gonzales Agiieros, 
another Episcopalian, and several Bap- 
tist and Methodist clergymen. 

Nearby were Roman Catholic 
priests, some of them wearing beards 
they had grown in the Sierra when they, 
along with Protestant clergymen, had 
served as chaplains in the forces com- 
manded by Fidel Castro, The impor- 
tance of the churchmen’s contribution to 
victory in the war of the revolution 
against the Batista tyranny was being 
partly recognized by their invitation to 
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this climactic reception for the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Fernandez introduced me to his 
colleagues and traced for them the his- 
tory of my interest in the Cuban revo- 
lution. It stemmed from a meeting with 
another Presbyterian minister, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Mario Llerena, pastor of a 
suburban Havana church, and a leader 
of Cuba’s Civic Resistance against Ba- 
tista. Dr. Llerena, after he had been 
forced to flee from Cuba just a few steps 
ahead of Batista’s police, became the 
first president of the Twenty-sixth of 
July Movement’s committee-in-exile. 

A graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Llerena was, as president 
of the committee-in-exile, the personal 
representative everywhere outside of 
Cuba of Fidel Castro, He remained in 
that post until last August, when he felt 
that the time had come for a man of a 
different, more aggressive temperament 
to assume the post. But it was as Fidel 
Castro’s chief agent that I met Dr. Lle- 
rena in Philadelphia in June of 1958, and 
it was Dr, Llerena who readily agreed 
with me that the truth about the Cuban 
revolution might be served if it were 
made possible for me to see for myself 
what was going on behind the almost 
impenetrable wall of Batista censorship. 

Dr. Llerena gave me a name and an 
address: the name was that of the Rev- 
erend Raul Fernandez; the address was 
that of his church, 218 Salud Street. I 
learned later that a building only two 
doors away from the church, a house at 
222 Salud Street, was the supreme head- 
quarters of the Havana underground, 
the home occupied by Presbyterian 
Faustino Perez, now serving in the new 
Cuban government as head of the new 
Ministry for the Recuperation of Misap- 
plied Property. Through these connec- 
tions I was able to reach the rebel forces 
secretly last summer and see how they 
operated. 

Mr. Fernandez told his companions in 
the stand at Camp Columbia about some 
of my experiences. Later Bishop Blan- 
kenship said to me, “And to think that 
there are those who call this a Commu- 
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nist conspiracy. This has been a people’s 
uprising. No less than 90 per cent of the 
Cuban people...and probably many 
more than 90 per cent... have been 
behind this revolution. And you can 
truthfully report, Mr. Shaw, that the 
Protestant—or, as they call it here, the 
Evangelical—Church has worked unre- 
mittingly for the success of the revolu- 
tion. Not that there has been any restric- 
tion on our religious freedom under Ba- 
tista. But all other freedom has been 
restricted; and, as Christians, especially 
Protestant Christians, merely by virtue 
of the word ‘Protestant, we may not 
countenance the destruction of freedom 
and truth.” 

I thought of the words, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

During the afternoon at Camp Co- 
lumbia, Dr. Rodriguez, president of the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary at 
Matanzas, asked me to speak over the 
Cuban radio network. He served as my 
translator. I said: “I am down here to 
revisit my friends of the revolutionary 
underground and, more important, to 
thank you for fighting for my freedom. 
You have been fighting not only for your 
freedom but for mine as well. When 
freedom is suppressed anywhere in the 
world, my freedom is in danger; when 
freedom is rescued anywhere my free- 
dom is strengthened. Congratulations 
on your revolution and your victory.” 

A few minutes later a band struck up 
the rebel anthem, and 30,000 voices 
sang without hesitation a song which a 
few days earlier had been forbidden. 

The Reverend Mr. Fernandez and I 
arranged a meeting for the next day so 
that I might renew my acquaintance with 
him and with others who helped me. 

After greeting old friends and taking 
part in a television interview on Station 
CMQ, Cuba's largest, I had a lengthy 
conversation with Mr, Fernandez on the 
part played in the revolution by the 
Protestants. 

The greatest of all the revolution’s 
martyred heroes was a young man 
named Frank Pais, a fighter for freedom 
since his student days in Santiago, who 
had independently organized a resist- 
ance movement in Santiago while San- 
tiago-born Fidel Castro was doing the 
same in Havana. 

Batista’s National Police sought to kill 
Pais. He went underground, but was 
spotted. When the police surrounded the 
house where he was hiding, the twenty- 
two-year-old freedom fighter went to the 
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front door, knowing that if he didn’t, the 
police would kill everybody in the house. 

He was shot down in the hallway, his 
body ripped apart by bullets fired long 
after he had breathed his last. The peo- 
ple of Santiago dressed his body in the 
uniform of a colonel of the Twenty-sixth 
of July Movement and draped it with a 
Twenty-sixth of July flag. They carried 
it to the cemetery in the greatest funeral 
procession ever seen in Santiago, and the 
workers of that ancient city called a gen- 
eral strike which spread to all of Oriente 
Province and into many other parts of 
Cuba. 

That was July 30, 1957. One month 
earlier, the police had killed Frank's 
younger brother, Josue. The father of 
these martyred heroes was a Baptist min- 





1958 General Mission 
Giving Up 7.39 Per Cent 

Congregations of the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last 
year contributed $23,441,339 for 
the General Mission Program of the 
church. The General Mission Pro- 
gram for 1958 included the world- 
wide benevolence work of both the 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The °58 total represents a 7.39 
per cent increase over the amounts 
raised by congregations in 1957 for 
the benevolence programs of former 
United and U.S.A. Churches. 











ister, who will be remembered for his 
good works as a pastor and for the brave 
sons he sired. 

There were other Protestant martyrs, 
their numbers all out of proportion to 
the Protestant population of Cuba, a 
total of some 250,000 out of 6,500,000. 
Mr. Fernandez wrote down the names of 
some of the best-known martyrs, This 
was the note he gave me: 

“Frank Pais—his father was Baptist 
Minister. 

“Marcelo Salado, Presbyterian. 

“Esteban Hernandez . . . father and 
brother Presbyterian ministers. He was 
teacher in La Progresiva, Cardenas (see 
page 28). 

“Veremundo Paz, Presbyterian. 

“Oscar Lucero, Baptist. He was one 
of the men who kidnaped the racing 
driver, Fangio. 

“Ruben Batista (not related to the dic- 
tator), Adventist.” 

Without naming nomes, Mr. Fer- 


nandez told me of others who had been 
brutally tortured and mutilated by the 
Batista police and Batista soldiers. Many 
of these Protestant martyrs were tortured 
by fiendish devices stolen from museums, 
where the instruments had been dis- 
played to illustrate how man had pro- 
gressed, and by modern devices employ- 
ing electricity applied to different regions 
of the body. They were not killed or tor- 
tured because they were churchmen; 
neither were they shown any considera- 
tion because of their calling. They suf- 
fered because of devotion to their ideals. 

Now the war was over, and those 
guilty of heinous crimes were being 
brought to trial and punished. The trials 
and punishment produced a barrage of 
criticism from legislators and editors in 
the United States who had been 
strangely silent while the Batista forces 
were committing their outrages. 

I felt required to ask my clergymen 
friends in Cuba what they thought of 
the revolutionary justice and the reaction 
in the United States. Without exception, 
their comment went like this: 

“As Christians and as ministers of the 
Gospel, we cannot condone the taking of 
one man’s life by another. It is an evil 
because that is a right reserved to God. 
But there are degrees of evil; and while 
we don’t like to make a choice between 
evils, sometimes it is necessary to make 
a choice. 

“A much greater evil than the execu- 
tions of men convicted of war crimes at 
trials which are, to say the least, un- 
orthodox, would be the imdiscriminate 
killing of these same people by the mob. 
There was real reason to fear mob 
vengeance, and there was nothing theo- 
retical about that fear. 

“When President Machado was over- 
thrown in 1933, vengeance-seeking mobs 
roamed the streets for weeks, killing 
those who had killed and tortured their 
loved ones. But what was horrible was 
that many innocent people were killed, 
many of them as the result of personal 
grievances, some of them because their 
killers owed them money and wiped out 
the debt with a bullet, others because 
they possessed evidence of criminality 
against those who were to kill them. 

“There was mob vengeance after the 
American Civil War.- As a war corre- 
spondent, you must have seen such 
slaughter in Europe. (I did—in France 
and in Denmark.) Fidel Castro worried 
about mob violence, and he broadcast 
appeals from the Sierra week after week 
to the people not to take the law in their 
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own hands because they would get jus- 
tice. The people believed him, and they 
restrained themselves. Not a single per- 
son has been lynched in Cuba. 

“Many of the accused war criminals 
have been freed for lack of evidence or 
lack of prosecution. Others have been 
sentenced to prison terms. Not all of 
them have been shot, by any means. 
Furthermore, severe penalties have been 
decreed for those who make false accu- 
sations, and those who make such false 
accusations most certainly will be pun- 
ished. 

“As Christian clergymen, we believe 
in forgiveness and pardon. As human be- 
ings, we also understand human emo- 
tions, and we must admit that Cuba 
would suffer horribly if the people ex- 
acted vengeance for the brutality to 
which they and their loved ones have 
been subjected. We could not condone 
the executions of the German and Japa- 
nese after trials at Nuremburg, Tokyo, 
and other cities, especially when the laws 
under which they were convicted did 
not exist until they were decreed by the 
victorious allies. At least, the accused 
Cuban war criminals are being tried for 
violation of long-existent Cuban law 
against murder, rape, torture, kidnap- 
ing, and other such offenses. Those being 
held for trial are not political prisoners 
but men accused of wanton crimes. This 
isnot vengeance but punishment. 

“We would be happier if there were 
no killings. We would be happier yet if 
there had been no previous crimes for 
which the government's prisoners are 
charged. Our hope is for a perfect hu- 
manity, for which we work in the knowl- 
edge that our goal shall not be attained 
in this life but only in the next. Mean- 
while, we work for a better Cuba as we 
worked unstintingly for the success of 
the revolution.” 


Havana Welcomes New Era 


What was Havana like after the peo- 
ple had taken over the city? The follow- 
ing report is by P.L. correspondent 
Louis Petersen, who flew into Cuba's 
capital on January 21. Mr. Petersen is 
director of public relations for the North 
Coastal Area, Synod of California. 


Havana, Cusa— 

Although we were met at the door of 
the plane with carbines and sub-ma- 
chine guns, we were handled very cour- 
teously. Only two other North Ameri- 
cans got off here—the rest were from 
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“An Experiment Becomes an Experience” 


Pioneers always excite admiration. ‘Who was the first man that ever 
ate an oyster?” Most men love history; great men make it. 


And the thrill comes from watching a brave soul blaze a new trail 
through the wilderness. There were no marked routes to guide the 
founders of the Fund. Life insurance, as we know it now, did not 
exist. Contracts were made with confidence but with no patterns 


to follow. 


Now insurance has become a way of life. The security of the clergy 
who join the Fund is established beyond question. Over 200 years 
of paying claims without a single contest is a matter of history. 

Best of all the venture of faith in the union of sympathy and good 
sense has become a matter of exciting experience. The Fund stands 
out in America as a leap of faith that found its feet on a mortality table. 
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NEWS: SPECIAL REPORT ON CUBAN REVOLT 


South America. 

Customs procedure was much less 
rigorous than Mr. Trujillo’s in the Do- 
minican Republic, where we were sub- 
jected to fluoroscopic examination plus 
luggage inspection. 

The whole town is closed up today, 
and thousands have thronged the palace 
square. There are no tourists here. Our 
hotel appears to be empty, and the great 
new Habana Hilton across the street has 
lights in only two or three rooms, Sol- 
diers are everywhere, some so young 
they haven’t shaved yet—shy little boys 
with enormous carbines slung over their 
shoulders, others with beards and a 
great sense of importance. 

It is estimated that between 800,000 
and a million Cubans attended the vic- 
tory celebration yesterday. Invitations 
were sent out to freedom fighters every- 
where, but attendance was not manda- 
tory. 

A mayor, accustomed to command 
appearances with his associates, re- 
ported to Fidel Castro, “Where do you 
want us? I have my men ready.” 

Castro is reported to have said, “You 
don’t have to come, and if you do or 
don’t, I won’t know. You will be with the 
people, not on display.” 

I spent three hours with the Rever- 
end Francisco Garcia, executive of the 
Presbytery of Cuba. The lid is off—he 
can and does talk freely about every- 
thing. A happier man I have not seen; a 
new day has now come for the Church 
here, according to him. 

Mr. Garcia says, “Executions are 
being held with due trial and defense 
counsel. The theory is that it is better to 
have a criminal running loose because of 
inadequate proof than to execute an in- 
nocent man. Consequently many known 
Batista men have been released.” 

Seftor Garcia emphasizes this has 
been a “genuine revolution”; not a ma- 
nipulated intrigue, but the will of a 
people who have been oppressed and in 
constant fear for seven years. 

Some of Mr. Garcia’s best church 
leaders have been put in very important 
positions in the new government. They 
“have been with Castro all the way,” he 
adds. 

The most common sentiment ex- 
pressed by Cubans I have talked to is to 
the effect that no mass murders for ven- 
geance must take place. Justice will be 
given to all offenders. Frankly, I am im- 
pressed favorably by what I have seen 
and heard. —Loutis PETERSEN 
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A Pastor “Revolutionist” Escapes Batista’s Police 


by Rafael Cepeda 


M story is not unique. Many Cuban 
Protestant ministers and laymen 
could tell a similar, and more tragic, one. 
Scores of them have suffered loss of pos- 
sessions, torture, and death at the hands 
of former government leaders. The con- 
tribution of the entire Evangelical 
Church of Cuba in the fight for freedom 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The “election” of Batista as presi- 
dent (he was the only candidate) in No- 
vember, 1954, marked the beginning of 
a reign of terror and my decision to be- 
come part of the revolutionary move- 
ment. I saw young people beaten and 
killed in the streets of Matanzas, my 
home city. Universities everywhere were 
closed; a strict censorship of press and 
radio began. 

One day two outstanding citizens of 
Matanzas asked me to join a resistance 
movement which had two objectives. 
First, the group wanted to mobilize the 
public for a general strike which would 
completely paralyze the country. No 
government, however powerful, could 
long resist such opposition. Also, this 
kind of resistance would require no 
bloodshed. The group’s second aim was 
to organize a group of respected leaders 
in each city to take temporary charge of 
governmental functions following over- 
throw of the Batista regime. 

I became one of ten in charge of the 
resistance movement in the city and 
province of Matanzas. My duties were 
as treasurer and head of information. 
Each of the group to which I belonged 
commanded another group of ten; none 
of these men, however, was known to 
each other. Every member of the cell I 
headed was in charge of a further group 
of ten. By this means of indirect com- 
munication, we hoped to make it impos- 
sible for the entire network to collapse 
should one man succumb to police tor- 
ture and name his colleagues. 

We adopted a system of secret 
meeting places, passwords, and assumed 
names. Mine was Cipriano, chosen for 
Cipriano de Valera, one of the first trans- 
lators of the Bible into Spanish. 

You may wonder why I, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, became a revolutionary, 


although one dedicated to nonvioleng 
Looking back, I realize I simply had 
take the step. There came a point whe 
I could no longer suppress the compl. 
sion to be of service to my country, The 
key to our phase of the movement wy 
resistance; to me there is no more proper 
way to oppose a dictator than to resist 

Had it not been for the events of th 
night of November 7, 1957, I might have 
been in Matanzas last month to share in 
the climax of the revolutionary move 
ment. That evening, however, I was a 
home putting the finishing touches to: 
lecture on John Calvin to be presented 
the next day to the faculty of La Progre. 
siva, at Cardenas. My son was in bed 
with a virus infection, and I had a cold 
I would probably have retired early ex 
cept for the fact that the Rotary, o 
which I am a member, was meeting. Re 
luctantly I decided to go, since I had 
been out of town for the last two meet- 
ings. That action probably saved my life. 

Toward the end of the meeting, the 
pastor of Central Presbyterian Church 
burst into the room and breathlessly told 
me, “The police are after you.” In the 
last six years this phrase has been re 
peated hundreds of times. My friend 
told me that a group of Batista’s feared 
security police had come to the church, 
where I had my office, and demanded to 
know my home address, The pastor had 
hurried to the Rotary meeting hoping | 
was still there. I had no choice but to 
hide immediately at the home of another 
Presbyterian minister. 

The following day, Dr. Alfonso Ro 
driguez, president of the Evangelical 
Seminary at Matanzas, brought me word 
that my family, though treated roughly 
by the police, was in no danger. He also 
brought an air ticket to Puerto Rico, my 
passport, and one hundred dollars—all of 
which had been overlooked by the po 
lice. I had been expected in Puerto Rico 
the next week to deliver a series of ser- 
mons. 

I have not seen my family since the 
night I left for Rotary. The evening fol- 
lowing the meeting, Dr. Rodriguez 
drove me to the airport at Havana, and 
at dawn I took a plane for Puerto Rico. 
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An American Teacher Views 


Days of Terror...and Victory 


by Lois C. Kroehler 


pewey Cusa—I was at the Evan- 
gelical Seminary in Matanzas on 
New Year’s morning when I learned Ba- 
tista had fled. Even from up on the hill 
overlooking Matanzas Bay we could 
hear the bells ringing, the horns honk- 
ing, the people shouting in the city 
streets below. I took the 1:30 p.m. bus to 
return to Cardenas. On the outskirts of 
Matanzas, however, we were stopped by 
a man saying that a general strike had 
been called and that this was as far as 
the bus could go. Someone cried, “We're 
all from Cardenas, and we want to get 
home.” 

We were allowed to go on, but that 
was the last bus to go through for four 
days. The people were hoarse from 
shouting, and even the horn on the bus 
was wearing out. All the way through 
the towns the driver kept one hand on 
the horn, and every oncoming car 
greeted us in the same manner. 

The Cuban people who had had to 
keep quiet for seven years could now 
talk, and shout, and sing, and laugh, The 
streets in every town were lined with 
cheering crowds, almost all waving Cu- 
ban flags and revolutionary banners, and 
many dressed in the red skirts and black 
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of Presbyterian-sponsored La Progresiva, 
greets bearded rebel fighters during their visit to Cardenas en route to capital. 


Emilio Rodriguez (center), 


blouses, using the colors of the “26 de 
Julio” movement. 

Not long after my return to La Pro- 
gresiva, the ten-year-old son of the prin- 
cipal knocked on my door. He said 
excitedly, “Papa says for you to come 
over right away with your camera to 
take a picture of the Mau-Mau at our 
house.” The rebel soldiers were affec- 
tionately referred to by the Cubans as 
Mau-Maus because of their savage ap- 
pearance—many of them with beards 
and hair uncut for months and in some 
cases years. 

There in the dining-room sat hand- 
some, bearded Jorge Alvarez, eating his 
breakfast of Cuban crackers and café 
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con leche, with Dr. Emilio Rodriguez 
Busto, principal of La Progresiva and | 
superintendent of Presbyterian schools | 
in Cuba. Mrs. Rodriguez, their son Gus- | 
tavito, the day watchman, and a board- 
ing school student were among the 
admiring spectators who stood around 
the dining table looking at Jorge. 

He was dressed in an olive-green 
uniform and his western style hat was 
on the chair beside him. Next to his cup 
and saucer on the table lay his hand ma- 





chine gun, which he had taken away 
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from one of Batista’s soldiers. Beside the 
machine gun lay his New Testament in 
a plastic case to protect it from rain and 
perspiration. He took the Testament out 
of his pocket after they said grace and 
said, “This went everywhere with me. 
Each day before we went into action, we 
read the Bible, we put ourselves in God's 
hands, and then led our men into battle. 
It gave us strength and inspiration.” 

Jorge was born a Presbyterian. His 
parents and brothers and sisters are all 
members of the Presbyterian Church, 
some of them in the Spanish-speaking 
church in Miami which many exiled Cu- 
bans have been attending. He and four 
of his seven brothers and sisters studied 
at La Progresiva. In his home town of 
Placetas, he left his. wife and two chil- 
dren, and his job in the bank, when the 
persecution became unbearable. He 
joined the rebel forces under another 
alumnus of La Progresiva. 

Jorge had come to Cardenas follow- 
ing action in the decisive battle of Santa 
Clara, His regiment was in Cardenas to 
fulfill a promise made when they began 
the uprising in Las Villas province. José 
Antonio Echevarria, a native of Carde- 
nas, was president of the FEU (Federa- 
tion of University Students) when the 
attack was made on the presidential pal- 
ace on March 13, 1957. Following his 
death, his companions swore that one of 
the first things they would do after vic- 
tory would be to place a wreath of flow- 
ers on his grave. 

Jorge was anxious to get back to his 
column, which would soon be moving 
out toward the cemetery and then on to 
Havana. He got in the front seat next to 
Dr. Rodriguez. There were cars and 
trucks and tanks manned by barbudos 
(bearded ones) in the procession as we 
drove along the streets lined with cheer- 
ing crowds. At the cemetery in front of 
the tomb a line of rebel soldiers formed 
an honor guard, and three times shots 
rang out in a gun salute to the fallen 
university leader. 

Many things now were different. 
We could put away the candles we had 
handy in case of a power failure. Once 
the lights went out during a church serv- 
ice, and a voice called in from the street 
through open windows: “Viva Fidel 
Castro.” We held our breath, but no 
shots interrupted the minister as he con- 
tinued the service in complete darkness. 

Newspapers were worthless for infor- 
mation about Cuba with “official” reports 
which were so unbelievable they were 
ridiculous. It was frustrating to turn to 
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Newsweek or Time and find that news 
about Cuba had been torn out. Clip- 
pings from the States were received in 
plain envelopes addressed to imaginary 
persons at La Progresiva. English-speak- 
ing persons eagerly listened to Miami 
broadcasts, and those with short wave 
hungrily waited for the news which 
came from rebel broadcasts. 

Rumors wore nerves to the breaking 
point. There were horror stories of a man 
hanged near a still smoldering plot of 
burned sugar cane, and of bullet-ridden 
bodies lying in the streets to match each 
bomb placed by the saboteurs. These 
stories unfortunately proved to be more 
than rumor. It was often necessary to 
lower our voices or quickly change the 
subject as a hated chivato (informer) 
came near, It was impossible not to feel 
yourself tighten up inside when a soldier 
walked by, or a car of armed policemen 
passed down the street. 

While Cardenas did not suffer the di- 
rect effects of open warfare, more than 
one of her sons was arrested, tortured, 
and killed. Esteban Hernandez was one 
of these. He was found dead early one 
morning, left in the ditch on the side of 
a back country road. This wasn’t the first 
time something like this had happened, 
but it was different for us because Este- 
ban was an alumnus and a faculty mem- 
ber at La Progresiva, 

He studied at Santa Clara University 
following graduation from La Progresiva 
in 1956. Later all universities were 
closed, and La Progresiva called him to 
be a teacher. 

In our Bible class one morning we 
were reading about the death of Ste- 
phen, the first Christian martyr. It was 
only a week or so after our Esteban 
(Stephen in English) had been killed. 
Suddenly we realized the similarity in 
name, in character, in conviction. Next 
to Esteban’s picture in Juventa, the class 
yearbook, is the motto Esteban chose for 
himself when he was graduated: “Ideas 
and ideals must be defended with one’s 
very life.” 

About nine months before the death 
of Esteban, another young man, son of a 
Baptist minister, was shot down in the 
streets of Santiago de Cuba. He was 
Fidel Castro’s “right arm” in Santiago. 

It would be impossible to mention all 
those who helped the revolution in one 
way or another. There were many active 
in the rebel fighting forces. 

Two La Progresiva professors were in 
exile. Professor Manolo Cueto in Mexico 
was active in the “26 de julio” move- 


ment. Dr. Isaac Jorge in the United 
States had been labeled a “miserable 
agitator” and threatened with hanging 
from the flagpole in the center of campus 
for speaking out against the crimes of the 
Batista dictatorship. 

The Reverend Ratl Fernandez, min. 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Havana, as secretary of the Havana 
Civic Resistance movement, among 
other things, helped American news. 
papermen make contacts from Havana 
to the Sierra Maestra (see page 23). 

Presbyterian Mario Llerena, a well 
known writer, was the representative of 
“26 de Julio” movement in the United 
States. The course he was to have taught 
in the Matanzas Theological Seminary 
was turned over to Dr. Rafael Cepeda, 
who also went into exile a little later 
when his life was endangered (see page 
26). 

La Progresiva was considered a focal 
point of the revolution from Dr. Rodri- 
guez on down, because the regime of 
tyranny, corruption, and disregard of hv- 
man life was in direct conflict with our 
teachings of democracy, honesty, and 
love. In spite of this, and undoubtedly 
due to the great prestige of the school, 
we were never searched, nor was our 
property damaged in any way. 

Dr. Faustino Pérez, member of the 
Presbyterian Church in Havana, after 
the failure of the general strike last 
April, went to the Sierra Maestra Moun- 
tains to join Castro there in an admin- 
istrative capacity. As a doctor, he had 
worked in the laboratory next to the 
Havana Presbyterian Church. Police 
searched the laboratory and adjoining 
church property. They found some 
empty fruit juice cans which were being 
prepared for use by the Sunday school 
children as individual special offering 
banks. The minister was arrested, and 
the empty cans came out in photographs 
as materials with which bombs were be- 
ing prepared for sabotage. 

Dr. Pérez has been appointed to the 
Cabinet by President Manuel Urrutia as 
Minister for the Recuperation of Mis- 
applied Property (a new department 
created by the revolutionary government 
to get back funds and property stolen by 
former government officials). 

With the high caliber of persons who 
have been appointed to the provisional 
government positions and the example 
of good citizenship demonstrated by the 
rebel troops, it is only logical that the 
program outlined by the revolutionary 
many much 


government proposes 
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needed reforms in public and private 
life. Castro in his speech in Santa Clara 
pointed out some of the evils of the Ba- 


Jnited 
erable 






pnging tista government, and said, “We must do 
‘oan away with politicians who buy votes. 
Of the They are partly responsible for what has 





happened to Cuba. And what about 
































 e- those who sold their votes? What about 
rch of you, the people?” 
ivan This almost unbelievable triumph 
mong @ of the revolution seems like a miracle. 
ee One lady said, “I didn’t cooperate with 
ivan the revolution, except through prayer.” 
3). And yet prayer is undoubtedly what 
well helped bring about that miracle. 
be of In our Bible class one day, a boy 
nited asked if we could take time to pray for 
ught a solution to Cuba’s problems. The 
— young people who prayed that day and 
eda, other days, the faculties at La Progresiva 
later and other schools in their early morning 
—_ prayer services, the churches in their 
| regular services and prayer meetings, 
re the prayer cells in dormitories and 
, homes, the month of prayer organized 
A. by Presbyterian women, and a prayer 
oa celebration on New Year’s Eve in thou- 
ai sands of homes throughout the island— 
dlv all contributed to the miracle of the New 
an Year. 
our 

Protestants, Orthodox 
the Cautious on Rome Council 
ter 





The first reaction to Pope John XXIII's 
call last month for an ecumenical coun- 
cil of the Roman Catholic Church was 















- one of caution from Protestant and Or- 
he thodox sources. 
a American Baptist Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
" berg of St. Louis, president of the Na- 
be tional Council of Churches, commented 
4 that “anything that will be a step toward 
aI unity of churches would be welcome. It 
‘4 would have to be recognized that it was 
q a coming together, not under conditions 
x laid down by one church for all the 
, others.” 

He added that any such project should 
, not be considered as merely an attempt 
to have “separated Christians” return to 





Rome. 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox leader 
Metropolitan Antony Bashir of New York 
said, “Our people of the East are always 
willing to welcome such moves, provided 
they are sincere.” 

Metropolitan Bashir also said that the 
only basis for unity between Roman and 
Orthodox branches would be the posi- 
tion of the undivided Church prior to 
1054 a.p., when the Roman Church 
broke off from the Holy Catholic Church. 
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“We must see what dogma and doc- 
trine there was then, and study what we 
stood for in faith, and discard all that 
was added to divide us since then,” the 
Orthodox churchman said. 

“If one side wants to rule the other 
side,” the metropolitan commented, how- 
ever, “then I am sure the Eastern (Or- 
thodox) churches will never take it.” 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of 
the World Council of Churches central 
committee, said he was awaiting the full 
text of the Pope’s statement. “If the 
statement warrants it,” said Dr. Fry, 
“the matter will probably be discussed 
by the February meeting of the Coun- 
cil’s executive committee.” 

Brooks Hays, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, said, “All Chris- 
tians share the Pope’s concern for 
Christian unity. ...I assume that unity 
rather than unification is the objective.” 

The Church of England offered to 
send an observer to the Ecumenical 
Council if invited with the hope that 
there could be eventual reunion of all 
Christians. 

A spokesman for the Church of Scot- 
land said tartly his church wanted no 
part of the conference. “We are very 
keen on the Ecumenical movement,” 
said the Scottish Presbyterian leader, 
“but not under Roman Catholic sponsor- 
ship. We want a union of Christendom 
but not on their terms.” 


Late May Jubilee Tour 
Planned for Presbyterians 


A pilgrimage by air to France, Italy, 
and Switzerland has been scheduled 
from May 24 to June 13 to give Ameri- 
cans of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
tradition an opportunity to celebrate 
with European Christians of like tradi- 
tion and faith the 450th anniversary of 
the birth of John Calvin. 

The Jubilee celebration tour will be 
under the auspices of the French Re- 
formed Church and the magazine, L’ll- 
lustré Protestant. Its conductors will be 
English-speaking European Protestants 
equipped to present historical back- 
ground, as well as the story of ongoing 
Protestant work. 

In France, travelers will visit Noyon, 
Calvin’s birthplace, and Nimes, a Prot- 
estant stronghold during the Reforma- 
tion. In Paris, they will attend special 
anniversary programs of music, historical 
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The 24 hymns in this album tell the story of 
the Church year from Advent and Christmas 
through Epiphany, Lent, Easter and Ascen- 
sion. They tell another story, too—the story 
of hymnody itself, from its beginnings to the 
present day. They are beautifully sung by the 
Choirs of the Church of the Ascension and the 
General Theological Seminary of New York. 
Praise to the Lord 

ML 5334 MS 6026 (stereo) 
GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIAJ 


® **Columbia’’ *‘Masterworks’’ @ Marcas Reg. 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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” ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A complete seleciion of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-20 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
5-20 (Children's Robes); 
P-20 (Pulpit Robes); CF-20 
(Confirmation Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


HAMPAICN ILL. 1000 N MARKET S 


NEW YORK 1 NY 
366 Fifth Ave 








LOS ANGELES 2 
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STAIN I EN 


Dios 


CEMENT WINDOWS 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 





PEWS, PULPIT& CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 












VACATION 
IN 
THE SOUTH 


the Roney 
- doesn't appeal fo 
just everyone 


because the Roney is different from all other 
Miami Beach hotels—no chrome, no neon. 
Everything is on the grand scale. . . acres 
and acres of tropical gardens, a three-block- 
long sun-drenched private beach, huge 
swimming pool and Cabana Colony. There 
are even putting greens, tennis courts, and 
entertainment nightly, too. Naturally, as in 
all Schine Hotels, every inch is air-condi- 
tioned, and there’s a free, large-screen TV 
in every room. 

With all of this, Roney rates are low... 
53 of 283 rooms per day per person 
double occupancy $16 to Mar. 15, $14 
Mar. 16th to Apr. 4th. Including Break- 
fast and Dinner. European Plan Available. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


Roney Plaza .. 


one of America’s really fine resorts 


For Reservations call: 


N.Y.: MU 8-0110 (Open Sun.) 


Chi.: AN 3-6222 

Miami Beach: JE 1-6011 

or See Your Travel Agent 
in the Ocean at 23rd Street, Miami Beach 


FLORIDA 
SS THE SAME? 


“Mr. Sun” 
tells you what is different about 


St. Petersburg 


“the sunshine city’’ 


St. Petersburg is unlike the other 
vacation lands you’ve seen. It’s a 
family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. ; 
We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 
you'd like to live. We have good 
schools, modern stores, churches, 
Some 7,000 new homes in every 
price range were built last year. 
And we live outdoors almost all 
year. It’s easy to find partners for 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other 
activity. We would enjoy being 
your friend. 
We invite you to come and visit 
—come back to stay. 
The new Florida Presbyterian 
College will start construction soon 
in St. Petersburg. 
Do you prefer hotels, motels, 
apartments or beaches? We'll 
send a catalog if you write: 
H. R. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of C ce 
St. Petersburg, Fiorida 
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GO TO THE CAREFREE 


“ 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


10 ACRES OF 
OCEAN FRONT RELAXATION 


¢ 304 oversized rooms 


and kitchenettes 


100% air-conditioned 


3 swimming pools 


Supervised children's 


activities 
¢ FREE planned en- 
tertainment nightly 
¢ FREE, ample 
self-parking 
ra Home of the Spectacular 
== Shinto Temple 
= DINING ROOM 


Member of: 
DINERS’ CLUB 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CREDIT CARD 
Mail this coupon 


for rates and 
brochure 


On the Ocean at 163rd Street 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Change Your $7 
Life in 8'/2 Seconds... 


.. + That’s all the time required to 
fill out this coupon. It will bring 
you — free of charge —a_ beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet which will 
show you 1001 ways in which Miami 
—the Magic City of the Sun — 
avails a bright new world of happi- 
ness and diversion for you and 
your entire family. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old... wage earner or executive 
—Miami spells vacation magic to millions. 
And Miami con spell VACATION magic 
for you! 


“Miami Invitation,” Dept. NM-7 
320 N.E. Sth St., Miami, Florida 








to TENNESSEE 


4O paces 
116 pictures - 41 IN COLOR 


Your whole family will enjoy a 
Tennessee vacation. You'll ride 
highways into the sky in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Enjoy Tennessee’s 22 great lakes 
and TVA dams, with wonderful fish- 
ing, boating, and swimming. See 
historic battlefields, the homes of 
three presidents,° and Oak Ridge. 
Send for free 40-page booklet. 


MAIL TODAY. - 


TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
1957 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. , 
Please send free Vacation Guide 





ADDRESS. 








CITY & STATE. 
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START YOUR 
FLORIDA FUTURE 


TODAY! Fay 













RECEIVE THIS FREE BOOK! 

See for yourself why families from every state in the nation 
have bought homesites in CAPE CORAL, Florida's new, fast- 
growing waterfront city. See how easy it is for you, too, to 
enjoy real Florida living 

© CAPE CORAL CHALLENGES COMPARISON! 

@ CAPE CORAL INVITES INSPECTION! 
CAPE CORAL, ON FLORIDA'S BEAUTIFUL GULF COAST, IS OFFERED 
AND SOLD ON MERIT ALONE FOR AS LITTLE AS $20 DOWN AND 
$20 PER MONTH! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft.Myers * Dade County » Florida State 


ees secesceseceseseoseseseeeeeeee® 
Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. R-2 
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. 2 
. 1771 N. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 4 
4 Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral § 
e Story" in full color. 4 
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* * 
$ Address sdierdcantatpinlgletscalicilninateibuctnidiias > 
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pageantry, and displays, and will partici- 
pate Wednesday, May 27, in the 400th 
anniversary celebrations of the French 
Reformed Church. At College Cevenol, 
the French Protestant co-educational 
secondary school at beautiful Le Cham- 
bon-sur-Lignon, they will meet former 
French fraternal workers to the United 
States, as well as American staff mem- 
bers. The group will be welcomed in 
western Italy by members of the Wal- 
densian Church at the famed youth and 
conference center at Agape, and in 
scenic Torre Pellice. 

Another pilgrimage highpoint will be 
the rededication service in Geneva of 
the recently restored Calvin Auditorium 
where John Knox preached, Participants 
in this service will include Dr. George 
MacLeod of the Church of Scotland and 
other leaders of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. Travelers will also have time 
for general sight-seeing. 

The Jubilee Tour leaves Idlewild 
Airport, New York, via KLM (Royal 
Dutch Airlines) on May 24 and will re- 
turn on June 12 to Paris, where travelers 
may make their own plans to stay longer 
in Europe, or return home. Space is 
available for sixty Americans. The cost 
is $900 and includes return air fare. [For 
further information, write at once to Mr. 
John Rosengrant, Presbyterian World 
Tours, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y.] 


Student’s $60,000 Gift 
Builds College Pool 


Texas, the land of tall tales, was re- 
cently the source of one that is true. 

Twenty-one-year-old D, Harold Byrd, 
Jr., a junior at San Antonio's Trinity Uni- 
versity, called at the office of the presi- 
dent, Dr. James W. Laurie. Byrd, who 
is majoring in the Presbyterian-related 
school’s course in home building, said he 
wanted to make a contribution toward 
the proposed $85,000 outdoor swimming 
pool. With that statement, Byrd handed 
President Laurie his personal check for 
$60,000. 

The heated, Olympic-size pool is now 
being built and will be completed by 
April. 

The student, a vice-president of the 
Dallas Trust Company, comes from a 
family with a history of philanthropy. 
His grandfather, the late W. W. Caruth, 
gave the ground upon which Southern 
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Methodist University was built, The 
family contributed the fellowship hall to 
First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, of 
which they are members. 


Presbyterian Union: 
A Month of Mergers 


January was the month for mergers of 
United Presbyterian synods and presby- 
teries across the country. Many of the 
uniting bodies had completed negotia- 
tions prior to January 1 but had delayed 
actual merger formalities on request of 
the Special Committee on Consolida- 
tions. 

Largest of the synods in the new 
church, which now total thirty-five, is 
Pennsylvania, comprising 1,396 churches 
and a total communicant membership of 
533,000. Two synods of the former 
United Presbyterian Church and one of 
the former Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
combined to form the new Synod of 
Pennsylvania. 

Forty-eight hours after formation of 
the new synod, commissioners and vis- 
itors filed into Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, to establish the de- 
nomination’s largest presbytery. As in 
the case of the synod, Pittsburgh Pres- 
bytery is made up of two former United 
Presbyterian presbyteries and one from 
the former Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Some 132,000 members and 229 congre- 
gations are part of the new presbytery. 

A close second in the number of con- 
gregations (195), and probably first in 
the number of communicants, is the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles. 


Family “Adopts” Son’s 
Hit-Run Killer 


One week before Christmas, Walter 
Kiser, fifteen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
cided to play hookey from high school. 
He took his mother’s car while she was 
asleep and, at a school crossing, struck 
five-year-old Craig Ellerbusch, knocking 
him fifty feet. 

Panic-stricken, the teen-ager fled the 
accident scene; later that night police in 
Lexington, Kentucky, apprehended him. 
In the meantime, Craig had died. 

Last month Mr, and Mrs. Max Eller- 
busch, members of the Clifford Presby- 
terian Church, decided not to prosecute 
the boy who had killed their son. At the 
hearing, Mr. Ellerbusch made a dramatic 
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build a FUND RAISING PROGRAM 
around these 2 inspirational films! 


LOUIS 
de ROCHEMONT 
ASSOCIATES 


presents 


TWO GREAT 


INSPIRATIONAL FILMS 
AlpenT 
°9 ScHwelrZeR. 


Academy Award Winner 

His own intimate, revealing 

life story! First a great musi- 

; cian, philosopher, theologian 

then a jungle doctor, surrendering his career to 
battle terror and death amidst Africa's superstition 

“t doubt that | have ever seen a film biography of 
equal depth.”’ 

Norman Cousins, Editor of SATURDAY REVIEW 
16mm CO Minutes Color Rental $60.00; Black 
& White: $45.00. Sales: (7 year lease ...no deal- 
ers). Color: $500; Black & White $350. 


Helen Keller 


IN HER STORY 


Academy Award Winner 

Simple, honest and tremen- 

dously moving, this film traces 
the astonishing career of Miss Keller from her birth 
until her present age of 77. It reveals in dramatic 
detail how the blind, deaf and mute woman over- 
came insuperable handicaps to become one of the 
great world figures 
16mm 45 Minutes Rental $12.50; Sale (Lease 
for life of print ... mo dealers): $100. 


Send for Our Latest Catalogue of Great Films 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 
267 West 25 St. New York 1, N. Y. ORegon 5-7220 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate 
dropped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong 
time. Do not live in fear of this happening 
to you. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the 














alkaline (non-acid) powder, on your plates. | 


Holds false teeth more firmly, so they feel 
more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
In Steel or Wood AMT 





‘it a 


=~ FOLDING TABLES 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


iWa\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


‘a ‘ J.PREDINGTON & Co. 
_ ORT 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Youre Absolutely FREE! 
4 Proven Ways to 


RAISE MONEY! 


Just off the press! Four proven and 
tested ideas that will help your group 
or organization to raise from $50.00 to 
$5000.00. Each plan is tested and proven. 
Complete details free! Write today! 
The Flints, Desk 8, 210 West 8 St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


—— ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beavu- 
tiful tailoring; foir prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St. Greenville, til. 
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offer to help guide the teen-ager and to 
see that he is able to go to college. Also, 
Walter was offered an after-school posi- 
tion in a precision instrument company 
headed by Mr. Ellerbusch. 

The Reverend Evert A. Cremer, pastor 
of the Clifford Church, says that Walter, 
whose parents are estranged, is a fre- 
quent visitor to the Ellerbusch home 
and has become a close friend of the 
family’s three other children. 

Mr. Ellerbusch says of the experi- 
ence: “My first instinct was to prosecute 
the boy; then my wife and I realized 
that would help neither him nor us. We 
now find ourselves loving and caring for 
Walter as if he were our own son.” 


Boxes Full of Happiness 
Thirty orphans in Seoul, Korea, are 
thanks 
to a letter from Pfc George L. Courtney 
to his mother in Reubens, Idaho. In his 
letter, 
the youngsters who live at the House of 


warmer and happier this winter, 


Courtney told about the needs of 


Hope, an orphanage sponsored by the 
soldier's unit. 

Mrs. Courtney shared her son’s letter 
with members of the First Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend David H. Craw- 
ford, pastor). In three weeks the 125 
people of Reubens gathered and shipped 
150 pounds of clothing, bedding, and 
stuffed toys to the orphanage, thus help- 








ing it live up to its name. 


Essay and Poster Contest 
For Young People 


All United Presbyterian young people 
from seventh graders to college seniors 
are invited to enter an essay and poster 
contest. The theme is United Presbyte. 
rian Youth Look at Social Responsibility 
in Daily Life and Work. 

Essays must be between 500 and 800 
words long and should be submitted to 
the local church before May 1, 1959, 

Posters need not be completed until 
July 1, 1959. 

Judging will be done by a panel of 
leaders in literature and art. 

[For further information about age 
groupings and lists of specific subjects 
on which essays are to be written, write 
o: Department of Social Education and 
Action, Board of Christian Education, 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., 830 Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. ] 


Retired Pastors’ Homes 
Open in Florida 

Ten retired United Presbyterian pas- 
tors and their wives were honored last 
week at the dedication of a new group 
of retirement homes in Lakeland. Flor 
ida, The couples are the initial residents 
of ten homes constructed by the Board 
of Pensions as part of a pilot project. 

A similar group of homes was opened 


Surrounded by Korean orphans, Pfc George L. Courtney distributes clothes sent 
by home church in Reubens, Idaho. Town of 125 gathered 150 pounds for children. 
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for occupancy last spring in Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania (see P.L., June 1, 1958). If 
these experimental projects meet the 
needs of retired ministers, the Board ex- 
pects to establish at least seventeen more 
across the nation. 

The Lakeland residences, each on a 
quarter-acre lot, occupy nine acres along 
the shore of Lake Hunter, one of the 
city’s many lakes. Of cement block con- 
struction, each home is designed for use 
by a couple. 

By limiting the number of homes to 
a maximum of twenty, the Board hopes 
to encourage couples to become part of 
the community and not limit friendships 
to other retired ministers. 


The Bible: Is It Still 
The World’s Best Seller? 


According to Russian sources, more 
than 1,000 editions of the twenty-five 
page Communist Manifesto were pub- 
lished from 1848 to 1952 in seventy- 
seven languages. It is also claimed that 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin have sold over a billion copies in 
101 languages between 1917 and 1954. 

Can the Bible top these astronomical 
figures? Last month the American Bible 
Society said “yes” in its Bible Society 
Record. 

Between 1917 and 1957, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society distributed 393,246,- 
474 volumes. When this total is added 
to the distribution of the larger British 
and Foreign Society, other Bible Soci- 
eties, and commercial Bible publishers 
in many countries, the total would come 
to more than a billion-and-a-half. 

It therefore appears that the Bible is 
still the number one best seller just as it 
always has been, said the Record. 

Of course it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the Bible was printed 
nearly five hundred years before 1917 
and that parts of it had already appeared 
in more than 750 languages and dialects. 
The current figure brings the number of 
languages and dialects to 1,100, topping 
any figure for any book in any time or 
place. 

Christians should not underesti- 
mate, however, the quantity of often 
very attractively produced and priced 
printed materials put out by Commu- 
nists in many languages and in many 
parts of the world. This, said the Bible 
Society Record, “continues to be a great 
challenge which must be met by the 





Christian community.” 
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Dr. Borghild K. Sundheim is shown operating electronic 
controls for a French class in the new foreign-language 
laboratory at Macalester College. Dr. Sundheim has taught 
at Macalester for thirty-one years and is chairman of the 
French Department. An outstanding linguist and educa- 
tor, she has been a lasting influence in the lives of her 
students, many of whom have themselves become teachers. 


And Gladly Teach 


Good teachers have their work cut out for them. They must be 
able to make difficult subjects understandable and interesting. 
They must arouse a passion for accurate observation, for precise 
definition, for clear communication. They must impart values 
that withstand shouted taunt, subtle slogan, panic pressure. 
They must speak for both tradition and adventure, for freedom 
and service. 


Good teaching takes enthusiasm—for learning and truth 
and young people. The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is fortunate that in all its forty-six colleges there are devoted 
men and women who teach, as Dr. Sundheim does, with gladness. 


The Board of Christian Education 


<— MIGHER 
= EDUCATION 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 





Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- 

ioning, flesh color, 

superior moleskin 

to any spe or shape 

and apply. At Drug, 

Shoe, partment. 

$-10¢ stores. 
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Simple Faith Idea 


MONEY 


for groups and 
organizations 


Learn the amazing story of Maurice and 
Mary Alice Flint, and how a simple faith 
idea has provided thousands of dol- 
lars to groups and service organ- 
izations. You'll learn complete details 
of four proven and tested plans toraise 
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Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Elder John Chesney McMillan, by the 
session of Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri (the Reverend Dr. 
Harold F. Branch, pastor), at a service 
held in recognition of his fifty years of 
Christian service. He was presented 
with a certificate of Honorary Member- 
ship in the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 











= from $50.00 to $5000.00 for your group. 
Details Free! Write today! 
The Flints, Desk A 


210 West 8 St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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46th yr. Boarding, Colleges, on memengg Sf Mili- 
tary. Children’s Camps. Catalo xperts 
analyze and help find admission best for in- 
dividual needs. Write or phone PLaza 7-4440. 


Dept. 8, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 50 W 
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REAL PROFIT ITEM 


Sell Webb Nylon Scouring and Dish Cloths. Cleans— 
Scours—-Never Sours. Ideal for scouring pots and 
pans and washing dishes. Won't absorb moisture. 
grease, grime or odors. Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and information 


WEBB MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. N, 4th & Cambria St. 
Phila, 33, Pa. 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


is one of the few magazines which had an 
increase in advertising linage in 1958—vup 
18% over 1957. 

Buyers of National advertising are showing 
increasing appreciation of the loyalty of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE readers toward their 
Church publication. 

For information and rates address 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 122 Y. of 
1837 Sovetes & the Church 1959 
CcOx SONS & ViINING, inc. 


and Clergy 
New York 10, N.Y. 





UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Changeable letter signs * Indoor or out- 
door use * Cast bronze tablets * En- 
graved bokelite signs * Visit our show- 
room or write for Big new free catalog. 
UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. INC. 
912-914 B'way, N. Y. 10, N. Y., Gr. 3-7426 


‘and a pin indicative of that appoint- 
'ment, A member of Grace Church since 
1910, Elder McMillan has served on 
every board, and has also been active in 
| the Sunday church school. 
,@ Two brothers, Elders Frank A. and J. 
| Lewis Salisbury, and Elder Harold Har- 
land, at a worship service last month in 
| First Presbyterian Church, Phelps, New 
York (the Reverend Max R. House, pas- 
'tor). The occasion marked the men’s 
| terms of eldership of thirty-four, twenty- 
nine, and thirty-three years respectively. 
In addition, Elder Harland served as 
clerk of session for fifteen years. The men 
were presented ichthus symbol tie clasps. 
@ United Presbyterians Rudell Stitch 
and Harold “Pee Wee” Reese were re- 
cently voted the city’s “man of the year” 
and its first “man-of-the-decade,” re- 
spectively, by the Quarterback Club of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Stitch, an elder 
in the Hope Presbyterian Church there 
(the Reverend Charles E. Allen, pastor), 
received an award which is bestowed 
annually on the athlete who brings the 
most nationwide attention to Louisville. 
A welterweight who has fought his way 
into the nation’s top ten since May, Mr. 
Stitch did his first boxing in a community 
center affiliated with Hope Church. Mr. 
Reese, who has been a deacon in Louis- 
ville’s New Covenant Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend Wilbur D. Kuen- 
zli, pastor), for several years, is the 
recently-retired captain of the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. 


NAMED TO NEW POST 

Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of Miss Emily V. 
Gibbes as Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Department of the Board of 
Christian Education, United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. Miss Gibbes will as- 
sume her new duties next month. As 
Area Secretary for the past four-and-one- 
half years, she has shared in the planning 
and program of many presbyterial, syn- 
odical, and local meetings. Before joining 





the Women’s Department staff, she was 


Field Director for the Board, serving in 
the Metropolitan New York area. Bom 
of former United Presbyterian missiop. 
aries in Egypt, Miss Gibbes spent her 
first sixteen years in that country. She 
brings to her work a broad background 
of study and experience in the Church 
as well as special interest in Egypt and 
other places overseas. 


Miss Emily V. Gibbes 


PITTSBURGH BOOK AND 
FILM OUTLETS RELOCATE 

Two book stores under auspices of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
merged last month, becoming the West- 
minster Book Store located at 228 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. One 
of the merged stores was formerly affil- 
iated with the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, the other 
with the former Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Manager of the new store is Rich- 
ard W. Gibson; assistant manager, Owen 
D. Fletcher. 

Another move, scheduled for early 
March, is that of the Pittsburgh branch 
of Religious Film Libraries, which sup- 
plies area churches with a complete 
audio-visual service, including film 
rental, sales, and other related services. 
The address will be: Arrott Building, 
Fourth and Wood Sts., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The manager is the Reverend 
Orville L. Kuhn. 





Credits 
Cover, Pp. 7-12: Raymond Provost; 
P. 5: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 16-17: 
Mary Ann Gehres; P. 19: CBS-TV; 
P. 20: Leo Rosenthal; P. 23: 
WCAU, Philadelphia; P. 25: Lois 
C. Kroehler; P. 32: RNS; P. 34: 
Phillips Studio; Pp. 38, 43: draw- 
ings by Robert Finch. 
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for the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 
250th. First, Pennington, N.J. (the 
Rev. A. Kenneth Magner, pastor). 
125th. First, Fremont, Ohio (the 
Rev. Dr. James R. Walter, pastor). 
100th. Bethany, Menands, Albany, 
N.Y. (the Rev. Bradley J. Folensbee, 
pastor ). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Fanwood, N.J. (the Rev. Harold Al- 
bert Scott, pastor), of a new church. 

Lakewood United, Cleveland, Ohio 
(the Rev. Dr. J. I. Moore, interim pas- 
tor), of an addition for Christian educa- 
tion. The congregation recently made 
extensive changes in the sanctuary as 
well. 

Leverington, Philadelphia, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. Robert W. Bringhurst, pastor), 
of a complete new nursery and a crib 
room. 

Mary F. Pepper Memorial, Spring- 
field, Tenn. (the Rev. Heston Milligan, 
pastor), of the renovated and newly fur- 
nished church. 

Cottonwood, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(the Rev. R. David Steele, pastor), of 
the first unit—sanctuary-fellowship hall, 
kitchen, office, and classrooms. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Trinity, Ogden, Utah (the Rev. C. 
Sumpter Logan, pastor), with 206 char- 
ter members. 





Broadcasts 


Frontiers of Faith—a series of dra- 
mas on “Reconciliation.” February 
15: “The Paper House”; February 
22: on the theme of personal for- 
giveness. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
days, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


look Up and Live—a series for 
young people on American religious 
music. CBS-TV network, Sundays, 
10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (EST). 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell and 
A. L. Roberts continue discussion of 
theme “In Family Life.” ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. 
(EST). 


Check with your local station for ex- 
act day and time—write to express 
your appreciation. 


A Wicks pipe organ...majesty in music 





Only Wicks custom builds your pipe organ 





From start to finish, from raw material to final testing, every Wicks 
Pipe Organ is custom built to match your exact church needs. And 
only Wicks custom builds pipe organs to provide complete quality 
control and tonal perfection. Whether you’re remodeling or building 
new, a beautiful Wicks organ belongs in your church. And, whatever 
your budget, there’s a Wicks available in almost every price range. 


Only Wicks offers a 10-year guarantee . . . twice as long as other leading 
organ manufacturers ...assuring you mechanical as well as tonal 
perfection. Only a Wicks Organ has Direct Electric Action to keep 
maintenance at an absolute minimum .. . to permit quiet operation and 
rapid response to touch. Experienced factory-trained representatives 
are ready to help you plan your particular installation. 


We'll be happy to show you how a Wicks Pipe Organ can enhance 
your church. Simply mail coupon. There’s no obligation. 


/ Gide 


-—— Wait Coupon Today. ..Ie Obligation ~~ 
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Us Great Satisfaction’ 


N= that the children are grown and our mort- 
gage is paid off, this Foundation plan enables 
us to make a substantial gift to the Church. It also 
allows us tax advantages. While we cannot make 
a large gift of cash or securities, we can make a gift 
of Life Insurance which we no longer need. With 
the Foundation as beneficiary, we provide a fund 
in our names, that will advance the work of the 
Church far into the future.” Send today for free 
folder 54, “How Life Insurance Can Serve the 
Church,” to UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUN- 
DATION, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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GIVE A 
MEMORIAL 


for all y 


to hear... 


and see... 
this 
Easter! 


Softly resounding Carillon 
Bell music by Schulmerich®— 
what more beautiful way of 
keeping a loved one’s name 


truly alive forever. Giving 
Schulmerich Bells in your own 
name—now within your life- 
time—is an inspired thought, 
too. Either way, your church 
will welcome this different 
memorial gift. Handsome 
plaque goes with it, if desired. 
Prices start at $975. Budget 
terms. We’ll be happy to ac- 
quaint you with all the facts. 
Write. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2829 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 


*Trademork of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schuimerich Carillons, inc. 





Full-range electric chord organ, im- 
ported by the Organ Corporation of 
America, simplifies music for many. 
Forty chord buttons provide a wide va- 
riety of effects. Spinet styling permits 
organ to be portable. Made in Italy, the 
organ uses Swedish steel reeds and is 
finished in a selection of woods. 


Fold-away tablet of new folding chair 
by Clarin Manufacturing Company 
makes the chair adaptable for class. 
rooms as well as for social halls and sane- 
tuaries, The chair, attractively uphol- 
stered and of all-steel construction, is 
said to require only one-third the normal 
storage space. 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR 


If you wish further information about any of these items, please use the 





A pew introduced by Endicott Church 
Furniture is designed to harmonize with 
contemporary style sanctuaries. Pew 
seat is made of four sections of one-and- 
one-quarter-inch latex rubber. Nauga- 
hyde vinyl upholstery is available in 
various colors. Frame of pew is sturdy 
square steel tubing. 


Slides take on new brilliance with 
Revere Camert Company’s auto-mag- 
azine projectors. Lever adjusts for 
automatic or manual showing of up to 
thirty-six slides, Projectors, in 300- and 
500-watt sizes, have built-in pointer, ad- 
justments for tilt control and leveling. 
Various focal length lenses available. 
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Wall panels of translucent, reinforced 
fiberglass provide diffused illumination 
for sanctuaries and education buildings. 
Produced by Kalwall Corporation, 
panels have an aluminum grid core for 
added strength and are available in six 
colors. Lightweight panels also have 
high insulating properties. 


| 


USE IN CHURCHES 


adjoining coupon. Inquiries will be sent immediately to manufacturer 


Portable worship center of Ham- 
mond Publishing Company can be 
used in classrooms throughout the 
church, It includes solid oak cross and 
candlesticks and a sturdy table finished 
in natural oak. Worship center, weigh- 
ing seven pounds, is sixteen inches long; 
total height is fourteen inches. 
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Church coffee hour and dinner com- 
mittees will welcome the automatic cof- 
fee-maker of Tricolator Manufacturing 
Company. Sixteen- and _ twenty-four- 
cup models are made of heavy gauge 
aluminum with copper tone cover and 
base. High-speed, heavy duty heating 
elements have UL and CSA approval. 











Worship in comfort 
with individual seating 
by 


More and more 
places of worship 
are featuring indi- 
vidual comfort and 
privacy with Heywood-Wakefield 
seating. Tastefully designed and 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards, chairs are available with 
a variety of hymnal racks and aisle 
ends adapted to your specific re- 
quirements. Write for folder illus- 
trating many models. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 

Church Seating Division 





EST. 1826 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Please check the New Products about 
which you would like to have further 


information. Mail this coupon to 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 


[] O.C.A. Electric Chord Organ 

(] Clarin Folding Tablet Arm Chair 
[_] Endicott Contemporary Pew 

[_] Revere Auto-magazine Projector 

(-] Kalwall Translucent Wall Panels 

[_] Hammond Portable Worship Center 
([] Tricolator Automatic Coffee Maker 


Please print: 





for Schools, Hospitals, Institutions 
In non-peeling olumilite finish. Low cost, 
sturdy. Eosy to install. A size and style for 
every need. Write for circular. 

A.R. NELSON CO., INC. 
38-35 Crescent &t., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








STERLING 
SILVER 
RELIGIOUS 


ap A GIFTS 


for PRESBYTERIANS 


a. Attractive bookmark $3.50 
b. Charm %” $2.50 


Large size 13/16” with 18” 
Sterling Silver chain $5.00 


c. Delicate chatelaine pin $5.00 


Prompt deliveries. No C. 0. D.’s. 


Send for free folder illustrating 
many other Presbyterian items. 
Shown 2/3 actual size. 


G. S. HARVALE & CO. 100 Sth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


of soft, foamy a 
4 in exquisite pastel colors. 
ay MAGIC “Grip-Neat makes wire hanger: 
Fiabe) useful and glamorous. 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 
write to 


Rubber Scrubber Corp. | 


Dept. PL-13 Watertown, N.Y. 





Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. « PATERSON 16, W. J. 





YOUR PATRONAGE 
IS MERITED 


by the advertisers 
who are using 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


in increasing numbers 


The Advertising Department invites 
inquiries from purchasers of national 
advertising about rates, values, and 
readership in 


NEARLY 
1,150,000 HOMES 

















Sermons in Stone 


T 1s a comfort, in a day when comforts are few and far between, to 
I observe that the church-building in our town is pretty well keeping 
up with the house-building. It is perhaps even more of a comfort to 
note that no two churches are alike, at Jeast as far as their outward 
form is concerned. 

Among our acquaintances is a man who hesitates to go out at night 
lest he be unable to find his house when he comes home, it being dis- 
tinguished from his neighbor’s only by being turquoise in color instead 
of salmon. But he would have no trouble at all in finding his church 
after dark. 

The one he belongs to is all glass, or practically so, except for the 
soaring roof. “You feel so free in it,” says our acquaintance, “not held 
in or stifled, And when I look out at the trees, each perfect in its way, 
each unlike the other, I can’t help feeling awe before the wonders of 
God.” 

Another of the new churches in our town has that old New England 
flavor, The pews set in orderly rows, the handsome but simple pulpit, 
the clean, well-proportioned lines of the sanctuary give one a sure 
feeling that whatever the appearances of disorder in the universe, a 
God of order is at its heart. 

Still another one has a roof which slopes down almost to the ground, 
like a wing of a great mother hen, and inside it you feel sheltered and 
protected, held in God’s care, with no outside influences to distract 
you from contermplating the cross behind the altar. 

There is a new Gothic church in our town, too, with a great, intri- 
cately beautiful rose window casting its lozenges of dim-colored light 
on the floor. All the while this one was a-buildimg, you could hear the 
clink of hammer and chisel on rock, for the stones were hewn on the 
site. The sound held echoes of the long centuries when the craftsmen 
of Europe spent themselves in the loving effort to put into stone their 
thoughts on the beauty and mystery of God. 

In another town, so I read in the papers, a congregation has built a 
church which turned out to have the form of a whale, reminding us 
of the early Christian symbol of the fish, and maybe of Jonah’s adven- 
tures in learning obedience the hard way. 

The “church around the table” is another expression of a truth about 
the relations between God and man, and man and man. 

It is nice that we don’t particularly agree on what God’s house 
ought to look like. Our varying churches are something like an anthol- 
ogy of sermons in stone. Or perhaps more like a chorus of praise to the 
Lord, in which each voice sounds a slightly different note. “Praise him 
in his mighty firmament!” “Praise him for his mighty deeds!” “Praise 
him according to his exceeding greatness!” ° 





— 
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Question: Do we know the exact year 
or day of Jesus’ birth? If not, why was 
December 25 chosen as the day to cele- 
prate the birth of Jesus? 


Answer: We do not know either the 
year or the day of the birth of Jesus. 
Matthew 2:1 says that Jesus was born 
“in the days of Herod the king.” This 
means that he must have been born not 
later than the early part of 4 B.c., for 
Herod died in that year, and we are told 
that before Herod died Jesus was born, 
visited by the wise men, and taken to 
Egypt (Matthew 2:1-20). It is just pos- 
sible that Jesus was born as late as early 
in 4 p.c. A more likely date, we may 
hold, would be 5 B.c., or even a year or 
more before that. 

The day of the year is also uncertain. 
In fact, there was no widely accepted 
day for the celebration of the birth of 
Jesus during the first three centuries of 
the Church. In the latter half of this pe- 
riod church writers mention various 
dates in March, April, and May as Jesus’ 
birthday. Then January 6 began to re- 
place these spring dates, and the cele- 
bration on January 6 still continues 
among many Eastern Christians. But at 
Rome, and later over most of the 
Church, the practice of celebrating 
Jesus’ birth on December 25 was 
adopted. On this date the celebration 
replaced a pagan celebration of the sun; 
perhaps this substitution was to help 
people see that the object of men’s at- 
tention should be, not the sun or any 
idol or object of nature, but rather the 
“sun of righteousness,” Jesus Christ (see 
Malachi 4:2). 

Let me add some comments: 


1. The fact that by God’s purpose 
and power Jesus was born and lived a 
true human life is of immense impor- 
tance for us; we would not have the Gos- 
pel were it not for that fact. But the 
exact day on which Jesus was born is not 
of real importance; the earliest Chris- 
tians had no definite information con- 
ceming the day, and we can never dis- 
cover what they did not know. 


2. The death and resurrection of 
Jesus were of immediate and continuing 
importance to the earliest Christians. 
Our Sunday, our Christian observance 
of the first day of the week, is a contin- 
ual reminder that what rallied the dis- 
ciples and gave the Apostolic Church its 
basic gospel was the rising of Jesus from 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


the dead. Long before the Church cele- 
brated a definite day as the birthday of 
Jesus, the fact and meaning of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection received regular, 
central attention in Christian thought 
and worship, 


3. I see no basic objection to celebrat- 
ing a fixed day as the birthday of Jesus. 
Christmas is so commercialized, how- 
ever, and its real meaning is so often ob- 
scured by added customs and practices, 
that the Church must work with contin- 
ual alertness to make the day a really 
Christian celebration. 


4. Celebrating one day in the year is 
bad if it leads us to forget in daily life 
how much God gave when he sent Jesus 
to be our Redeemer and Lord. That gift 
and work of God in Christ is the year- 
round meaning of Christmas. 


Question: What is the right transla- 
tion of Matthew 5:13? Did Jesus say 
“You are the salt of the earth” or “You 
are the salt for the earth”? 


Answer: The word earth here means 
the world of mankind; Jesus is speaking 
of the ministry the disciples must carry 
out among men. The word salt is used in 
a figurative way; just as salt adds taste 
to food, or has food value, or acts as a 
preservative for food, so the disciples are 
to do for mankind what salt does for 
men. 

The literal translation of the Greek is: 
“You are the salt of the earth.” But this 
could be misunderstood; it could be 
taken to mean that “you are the salt that 
comes from the earth and receives its 
strength from the earth.” This would 
suggest that the disciples receive their 
spiritual life and ability from other men, 
and are indebted to men for what they 
have. Jesus certainly did not mean this. 
It is by their relation to Jesus and their 
faith in the Gospel that they have new 
life and ability to help others. Now that 
they have received the grace and help 
of God through Jesus, they have a minis- 
try to perform; they are to be the salt 
that brings help to others. So to bring 
out the meaning Jesus has in mind it is 
correct to say that they are to be salt for 
the earth; they are to bring a benefit to 
men, They are to do for mankind what 
salt does for food. 


—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The Uniqueness of Jesus Christ. 
A leaflet setting forth clearly the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ and his 
indispensability for men. Suitable 
for distribution to all church mem- 
bers. Free. 


@ Assistant in Christian Education. 
The newest of the vocational and 
in-service training leaflets. Minis- 
ters, members of Christian educa- 
tion committees, counselors, and 
advisers will find the material most 
helpful. Free. 


@ G-6 Informal Creative Dramat- 
ics with Children. Workers with 
children in dramatics will want to 
have this latest in the Leads for 
Leaders papers. 20¢. 


@ United Presbyterians in Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 
Leaflet of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations 
giving statistical and general infor- 
mation about its work overseas, 
with illustrations and map. Free. 


@ Current News. Autumn, 1958, 
edition includes leaflets on Europe, 
Hong Kong, Iran, the Philippines, 
the Punjab. Specify country when 
ordering. Available in quantity. 50 
copies, 50¢. 


@ Stewardship Facts, 1958-59. 
Valuable stewardship information 
and suggestions in the form of 
articles, sermons, quotations, and 
bibliography, 65-page illustrated 
booklet, 30¢. 


@ The Story of Ed and Med. Re- 
vised 1959. A 44-page illustrated 
booklet presenting the educational 
and medical work of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Re- 
vised to include projects of the for- 
mer U.P. Church and changes in 
the former U.S.A. Church program. 
20¢. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 B. ¥. 


416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Ml. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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True Story 


of 
Triumph 
over 
Hearing 
Loss! 


he greatest victory in Grace 

Thornton's life was her re- 
turn to the wonderful world of 
sound, after enduring years of 
suffering from a hearing loss. In 
her fascinating story, “I Learned 
to Hear Again,” published by 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Grace 
describes the doubts, fears, frus- 
trations, and despair she once 
knew. Then she relates how she 
gradually gained new hope, new 
confidence with the help of a 
hearing aid. 

In this moving account of per- 
sonal triumph you read what it 
means to regain full enjoyment of 
friends’ voices . . . a concert, play, 
or community activity. And as 
she describes her steady advance 
toward better hearing, she gives 
many valuable bits of advice to 
those who now —or who hope to 
— travel the same road. 

This advice, and all the other 
information packed in a warm, 
human story, can be helpful to 
you if you are hard-of-hearing. It 
is yours for the asking from 
Zenith, manufacturer of finest 
quality hearing aids. Simply mail 
coupon below for your free copy 
of “I Learned to Hear Again.” 


WN 


EMIT WEARING AID DIVISION 
*  Dept.500C 

5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 

Please send me your free booklet, “I 

Learned to Hear Again,” published by 


Zenith Radio Corp., with descriptive liter- 
ature on Zenith Hearing Aids. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


THE BIBLE COMES T0 
hit J.B., God and Satan battle 












In the 














(Pat Hingle, left) begins 
Thanksgiving dinner with children and wife (Nan Martin, right). Nickles (Christopher 
Plummer, right rear) is sour about the whole event. Later, Nickles, as Satan, gets God 
to agree to test J.B.’s faith by subjecting the businessman to soul-shaking hardships. 


Play-within-a-play begins when rich businessman J.B. 






























Their parts picked, Mr. Zuss (above, 


Raymond Massey begins the play as 
with God-mask), hands Satan mask te 


Mr. Zuss, a veteran circus vendor 











and actor who would like to play God. his colleague, actor-vendor Nickles. 
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BR JADWAY 


over a layman’s soul 


ROBABLY the easiest path to disaster 
P on the American stage is to present 
aserious religious play on Broadway in 
the middle of a newspaper strike. This 
isexactly what happened two months 
ago when Producer Alfred de Liagre, 
jt, and Director Elia Kazan opened 
Archibald MacLeish’s verse play J.B. 
at New York’s Anta Theater. The re- 
sults of this daring theatrical venture, 
however, surprised Broadway veterans. 
MacLeish’s play, based on the Old 
Testament Book of Job, received the 
written but unpublished rave notices of 
the critics, who agreed it was one of the 
greatest productions they had ever seen. 
Always thought-provoking and often 
startling in its dramatic effects, imagery, 
and language, J.B. should be seen by 
churchgoers everywhere. It is a play 
without Christ, but it is movingly mag- 
niicent when it reveals the majesty of 
God and captures the miracle of re- 
demptive love in the second act cli- 
maxes. The performance of Raymond 
Massey as God, Christopher Plummer as 
Satan, and Pat Hingle as J.B. are even 
and brilliant.—H.L.M. 





As Satan, Nickles (Christopher Plummer) His children dead, his business and wife gone, J.B. (Pat Hingle), the modern-day 
taunts God about His “perfect and up- Job, asks God why all this has happened to him. “My God, my Ged, answer me. |! 
right” servant, the wealthy layman, J.B. cry aloud, but there is no judgment. . . . | am not heard.” 
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LIANG. MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a _ squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 
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respond with the child. Also, that there 
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Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Find, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 


the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
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Gifts of any amount are weicome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











A NEW KIND 
OF AMBASSADOR 


(Continued from page 20) 
does—is based on the precepts of the 
New Testament. In her efforts to im. 
prove relationships between all the pep. 
ples in America—and between our owy 
country and the peoples of the world. 
she explained to one reporter, “We ty 
to get in the hand—not the fist.” ; 

Miss Anderson is happy that she has 
witnessed many improvements in the 
lot of the Negro in America over the las 
two decades. On several occasions she 
has sung to unsegregated audiences jn 
Constitution Hall, and she can now stay 
in Atlantic City’s best hotels and travel 
anywhere in the continental United 
States conveniently and comfortably, 

She believes that there is hope for 
America. She believes that the majority 
of Americans are ready to do the right 
thing and that all they need is “a person 
whose word means a great deal... t 
take the open-hearted and courageous 
way.” 

“If we could only spread out the 
Christmas spirit to encompass the entire 
twelve months,” she says in her autobi- 
ography,* “or remember our behavior in 
a national emergency or a trouble likea 
crippling snowstorm (schools closed, 
traffic halted, business curtailed) when 
those stouthearted enough to brave the 
elements see only that there is another 
soul needing help—and it has no color. 
When incidents occur in our land that 
show a disregard for brotherhood among 
races our America belittles -herself, ant 
her prestige is injured. For he in the 
highest place can be no greater and no 
more effective than the least of his fol 
lowers. He must answer for all.” 

Miss Anderson concedes that all the 
vexing problems that plague white and 
colored Americans in their relations with 
each other may not be solved in her 
time, but she has great belief in the fu- 
ture of her people and her country. 
There could be no finer summation of 
her philosophy than these words from 
the Gimbel National Award citation: 

“Behind the current facade of custom 
she speaks for the eternal principle that 
all mankind is created in the image of 
God, and that His gifts of duty and spit- 
ituality are bequeathed equally to all 
His children. . 

“In man’s search for the spark of god- 
liness within him, Marian Anderson's 
life points the way around, and over, the 
awkward, man-made dividers of race 
and color and culture.” 


®My Lord, What a Morning by Marian Anderson, 
The Viking Press. 
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The pony’s coat was a soft, warm 
brown, and his eyes were brown, too, 
and friendly. Lucy loved him the mo- 
ment she saw him. 

“He’s just beautiful, Frank,” she said. 
“What's his name?” 

“His real name is Roderick the Great, 
but I call him Roddy,” Frank explained. 
“Let me ride him, Please, Frank.” 

“Nobody can ride Roddy but me,” 
Frank said loudly. “Especially not a girl. 
Horses are for men to ride.” 

“He’s not a horse—he’s only a pony, 
and you're only a boy.” Lucy turned 
away and ran to join her friends, who 
were skipping rope at the other end of 
the playground. 

Frank rode the pony around for a 
while, showing him to all the boys and 
girls. 

“Give us a ride, Frank,” they asked. 

“I'm the only one who can ride 
Roddy,” Frank boasted. “Were guing 
out to Taylor's Mill to explore the 
woods.” 

“Take me with you,” Lucy begged. 
“Roddy can carry both of us; I know he 
can, I want to go exploring, too.” 

Frank laughed. “Roddy doesn’t want 
to carry any girls. And besides, explor- 
ing’s for men only.” 

The circle of children around Roddy 
melted away. The girls went back to 
skipping rope. The boys settled down 
to a baseball game. 

Frank turned Roddy away from the 
field and nudged him into a gallop. Soon 
they were far up the road, going faster 
than Frank really liked. He bounced 
around in the saddle and tried to pull 
back on the reins enough to slow the 
pony down. 

At the old lane in the woods that led 
to Taylor's Mill, he managed to turn 
Roddy off the main road. But the pony 
was still running hard. Frank ducked 
to dodge some low-hanging branches, 
and his right foot lost the stirrup. He 
jerked hard on the reins, Just as Roddy 
began to slow down, Frank's right foot 
accidentally banged hard into the pony’s 
ribs, 

Roddy reared and lunged ahead. 
Frank arched over the pony’s head and 
landed in a scratchy bush. 

“Stop, Roddy! Wait, Roddy!” Frank 
called, but the pony had disappeared. 

Gingerly, Frank pulled himself out of 
the bush and started to walk. But his 
right ankle hurt badly, and it seemed to 
be puffing up like a balloon. 

Sprained my ankle, he thought. Now 
what'll I do? 


He looked around for a stick to use 
as a cane. There was a strong one across 
the lane, and he hopped over to it on 
his left foot. Having the cane to lean 
on made hopping easier, but after four 
steps he had to sit down to rest. 

If I hadn't showed off so much... 
Frank thought. 

If I'd let the other boys ride. . 

If 'd brought Lucy with me... 

While he was thinking, he hopped 
and rested, hopped and rested. Each 
time the rests grew longer and the hops 
shorter. 

In a few minutes he heard someone 
coming toward him up the road. 

“Hello,” he shouted. “Help! Help!” 

Lucy’s voice floated back to him. 

“Hello, Frank,” she called, “Wait for 
me. I’m coming.” 

In another minute there was Lucy, 
pushing her bicycle along the rough, 
old road. She was puffing, and her face 
was very red. She had wanted to go ex- 
ploring so much that she had trailed 
after Frank. 

“Where’s Roddy?” she asked as she 
peered at Frank’s ankle. 

“He went up toward the old mill. I 
hope he isn’t lost,” Frank said. 

Lucy leaned her bike against a tree. 
“Tl find him,” she said, “You can’t walk 
that far, Frank—it would take you hours. 
You sit here and wait, and I'll go. I bet 
Roddy is up at the mill having a drink 
of water and some grass.” 

They arranged a set of signal calls 
for keeping in touch. Then Lucy set off, 
climbing up the trail. 

Every few minutes they called their 
signals, Frank shouted, “Green!” which 
meant, “Do you see him?” 

“Blue!” came Lucy's answer—“Not 
yet.” 

When at last there was no answer to 
his “Green!” Frank knew that Lucy 
must be nearly at the mill. 

He waited for what seemed a half 
hour. Then his ears caught the faint 
sound of Lucy's signal, “Yellow!” She 
had found Roddy. 

After another long wait, Frank saw 
the pony trotting down the trail with 
Lucy on his back. 

The journey home was a slow one, © 
with Frank riding Roddy and Lucy 
pushing her bike. 

As they arrived at Frank's front gate, 
the boy grinned at Lucy. “Thanks for 
the rescue,” he said, “I guess I forgot 
that Mrs. Martin Johnson was a famous 
explorer—and that Dale Evans can sure 
ride a horse.” 
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